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Helps Offset 





acancies 


NE Bank Official reports that their institution is operating with 
forty per cent less clerical help. Another says they are operating 


with almost forty per cent less employees. 


Both of these bankers are reliev- 


ing the situation with the aid of the Addressograph. 


A young lady with a Hand Addressograph can put 
the name, address and date on statements and 
place headings on ledger sheets faster than ten 
speedy clerks could do it by hand. The same 
machine fills-in letters and addresses mail matter; 
heads up interest notices, daily advices and state- 
ments to correspondent banks; lists names on 
trial balance sheets and dividend notice sheets. 


Aiddressog 


THRACE maaan 


908 W. Van Buren St. 


It relieves clerks of work and drudgery in a gen- 
eral way so they can take on additional duties. 


MAKE A TEST. To convince yourself that 
your bank can make the same savings and solve 
the clerical help problem in the very same way, 
put in a Hand Addressograph on ten days’ trial. 
Costs less thanatypewriter. Try it at our expense. 
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Some Methods of Acquiring Business 
Facts Vital to Banking and Commerce 


HAT should the banker do 
to help introduce the budget 

into his customer's business? 
“Every banker's middle name 
will soon be ‘Service,’ recently 
remarked one of America’s most 
prominent financiers. Thistritecom- 
ment more nearly states the truth 
than the average banker could have 


By PARK MATHEWSON 


Counsel on Business Finance Management 
The Business Bourse 


New York 


Epitor’s NotE—Mr. Mathewson has pre- 
pared two articles on budget systems for The 
Burroughs Clearing House. The second, 
dealing exclusively with budgets for banks, 
will appear in an early issue. 


There are many of these safety 
zones that the banker may study 
and recommend, and this article 
will point out one of the: most 
obvious, yet little used, methods of 
helping a firm to chart its course 
and steer safely to port amid the 
eddying currents and new perils of 
the business deep. 





been made to believe less than a 

decade ago. It is not only becoming true, but it is 
one of the most promising signs pointing to the im- 
provement, if not reformation, of the careless business, 
as well as financial habits, exhibited by so large a 
proportion of the average American business man. 

The banker's privilege, as well as duty, is becoming 
more and more plainly the digesting and recommen- 
dation of valuable and practical improvements to his 
business-man customers. 

The business man is indeed fortunate to be able to 
enlist these valuable banker allies in these strenuous 
war days when the mounting cost of goods is forever 
increasing the need of more working capital, and care 
in credits is ever pressing on the attention of the 
manufacturer and merchant. 

These changing conditions in business, so pregnant 
for good or ill to trade, offer the banker his oppor- 
tunity as well as his safeguard for using every energy 
and effort to lead the borrowing business man along the 
safest and sanest paths of business procedure and habits. 


No careful mariner would go on 
a years voyage without a carefully drawn chart of 
the waters through which he would be obliged to sail 
until he could reach the next port or station. It there- 
fore seems strange that an accurately drawn up chart, 
or plan, is not prepared by each careful business man 
for each business trip from January 1 to January 1. 
The most reasonable explanation is that the business 
mariner believes that he is incapable of making a 
business chart of his voyage and trusts to his judgment 
and business sagacity together with increasing watch- 
fulness, which often necessitates his remaining ‘on the 
bridge” or “at the wheel” until he falls under the strain 
and is classed as another derelict in the sea of ‘“‘business 
necessities." 
A production quota budget, an expense budget and 
a working capital budget form the compass and the 
chart for a business voyage, as any banker who analyzes 
them can easily tell the business sailor. How can the 
business captain be made to see this obvious fact? 
Every man in business uses the budget system 
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though frequently he does not 
realize it or recognize its objectives. 
The object of the present day busi- 
ness budget is merely, so carefully 
to gather and co-ordinate the vari- 
ous plans, estimates or forecasts 
now carried “in the head” or in the 
books of the business man, that 
the most exact, complete and suc- 
cessful plans for the firm may be 
made for as long in advance as 
possible. 

By handling the every day 
records of details as a systematic 
whole the most 
exact plans can 
be arrived at and 
may be easily 
checked up peri- 
odically, month- = 
ly or even 
weekly, to ascer- 
tain whether 
each and every 
department is 
reaching or ex- 
ceeding the goal ** 
set so that each 
department may 
be in a position 
logically to take 
steps to adjust 
any differences 
immediately, rather than when 
conditions became so apparently 
unsatisfactory as to force them- 
selves to the special attention of 
those at the head of the organiza- 
tion. 

No change of general methods 
or even figures or details are neces- 
sary to operate on the budget 
system, but merely a systematic 
co-ordination of all factors and 
figures known and recorded in the 
every day routine of the business. 

The getting together of such 
facts and figures in a budget may 
frequently point the way to adjust- 
ments and improvements of great 
value to the business, but only 
where the old methods have been 
proved unsatisfactory to show re- 
sults as they are, should the former 
figures and plans be adhered to, 
and only where it is clearly evi- 
dent that a change can work last- 
ing benefits should a firm put in 


MONTH 


Hov. Ape 
Dec. Myke 


Totals 
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effect proper changes in details or 
in general plans. 

Although the budget is partly 
based upon past experience and 
performances, yet present and 
future conditions govern the final 
plans, and properly so, for if we 
merely judge or plan by the past 
we never can expect to have the 
vision to meet the future, especially 
in the present time of quick and 
sometimes fundamental changes. 

A business operating on a budget 
basis allows plans to be made, tak- 


PRODUCTION QUOTAS SUMMARY—1918 
Bringing together all division quotas for General Manager. 
Working figures for graphic chart for General Manager 
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Fig. 1. How production, marketing and administration are kept under observation 


ing into account the full possibili- 
ties of the future, even, to a certain 
extent, for years to come. This is 
the kind of broad planning, whether 
by budget or “judgment” or other 
methods, which has made and 
will make the safe-growing and 
successful business man, the one 
a banker can rely upon and trust 
with satisfaction and safety. 

Aside from hard business facts, 
there is a psychological side to a 
forecast of proposed or budgeted 
business for the coming period 
which has been fully realized by 
such modern successes as the big 
insurance companies (one of the 
most finished of sales organiza- 
tions), and which was equally con- 
sidered and put into enormously 
successful operation by the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Liberty Loan committees. 

This was no more nor less than 
setting (or budgeting) a proposed 
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Based on a proposed business of $800,000. 





‘quota’ to each district, as well as 
for the whole, to be achieved in a 
certain period. Results often ex- 
ceeded the highest expectations. 
A properly agreed upon quota 
budget often accomplishes the same 
results for a firm using it, the pro- 
duction, sales and even administra- 
tive departments out-do them- 
selves to reach the “budgeted 
quota’ set for each division. 

Few methods equal the quota 
budget in helping to reach a goal 
fixed scientifically and checked up 
monthly or of- 
tener as to 
results; it is 
obvious, simple 
and sure in op- 
eration. 

No matter 
how much is 
produced or sold 
or administered, 
what we must 
know is how 
much it costs to 
do all this. Isit 
costing 90 per 
cent, 100 per 
cent or 110 per 
cent of the gross 
receipts? How 
many pennies of each sales dollar 
is a gain or loss? _Inother words, is 
the business showing a net gain or 
a net loss? This is the all important 
question mark in a business. 

When shall we answer this 
question, Mr. Banker, Mr. Busi- 
nessman? Shall we answer it in 
January of next year or, if it were 
possible, would you find the 
answer twelve times more valuable if 
it were answered twelve times dur- 
ing the year. 

The expense or vital budget of a 
business is especially designed to 
answer the foregoing fundamental 
question the first of each month 
and also for the part of the fiscal 
year already past, or even for the 
twelve calender months preceding. 
Can this be done in any average 
business? Those who have done 
it say, “It’s as easy as getting your 
trial balance or closing the books.” 

With the balance sheet and the 
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expense budget, or analysis, laid 
before him, what could not the 
banker tell the borrower about 
proper credit or discounts? There 
is only about one fact that could 
not be easily deduced there from in 
the financial affairs of the company, 
and that would be how much 
it will be necessary to borrow to 
run the business most safely and 
economically for each of the next 
twelve months; that question, how- 
ever, can be answered by the cash 
budget. The banker will no doubt 
easily explain 
that it is often 
less difficult to 
make a fair es- 
timate, guess, or 
judgment, on 
how much a 
factory will pro- 
duce or a sales 
force sell than 
for the financial 
department to 
estimate upon 
the exact bor- 
rowing, or loan- 
ing, necessities 
that they will 
have to provide 
for in eachperiod 
of the year or the 
year as a whole. Yet what is more 
vital toknow and to knowin time; or 
what is a more important problem 
of the treasury department than a 
proper, prompt, and economical 
coverage of the loan or discount 
problem? 

The forehanded, detailed and 
exact schedule of cash receipts 
and expenditures, and how best to 
handle the excess of one over the 
other, for each period, is the mis- 
sion the cash budget aims to per- 
form. 

The progressive and up-to-date 
banker not only casts up his 
customers and _ correspondents’ 
accounts at the end of the month, 
but makes careful analysis as well 
of his own volume of business and 
expenditures, and cash condition 
periodically and codifies them to 
lay before his board and executives. 
Those who are building for the 


MATERIAL 





EXPENSE BUDGET— 1918. 


future go beyond examination and 
reflection on past performances by 
using these as a foundation to 
study and upon which to build 
concrete plans for the future, and 
embody this study and planning 
in a budget for their own business. 
This uniformity of interest and 
availability of the budget for both 
the bank and its customers makes 
the study of the following methods 
used in general business of extreme 
interest and value for study by the 
banker in order that he may pass 


(Based on a proposed total business of $800,000) 
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Fig. 2. The expense budget is the barometer of the success or failure of the enterprise 


on this knowledge to the manu- 
facturer or merchant. 

As the object of the budgeted 
figures is to marshal the records of 
the company in a graphic and 
easily understandable form, it will 
be very instructive as well as valu- 
able to examine the latest and most 
approved budget forms, which we 
herewith reproduce. 

It will not be attempted, in this 
brief article, to show the methods, 
system or “key” to deduce the 
correct figures from your business 
records, as that is an interesting 
and complete angle by itself. We 
shall here only give the forms used 
for assembling the budget figures 
to lay before the “heads” of the 
business to illustrate, in graphic 
form, the results of all phases of 
the business to date as properly 
deduced from the records. 

In these illustrations it is more 
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graphic to exhibit them from the 
top to the bottom instead of, as 
the figures are really built up, from 
the bottom to the top. We will 
therefore show the final forms of 
the budget as they appear on the 
general manager's desk after the 
figures have been gathered in detail 
in the various divisions or depart- 
ments of the business and entered 
in the sub-budget forms. From 
these detailed forms they are 
gathered into the three general 
or master budgets, consisting of 
the “quota 
budget,” the 
“expense budg- 
et” and the 
“cash budget.” 

The plans for 
including the 
data developed 
in the depart- 
mental or sub- 
budgets into the 
general budgets 
are quite elastic 
and according to 
methods and 
plans desired or 
usually followed 
in the records of 
any concern. 

The number 
of sub-heads and detail in the gen- 
eral budget depend largely upon 
the attitude and desires of the ex- 
ecutives who use it to acquaint 
them with the operations and con- 
ditions in the company. 

If it is desired to have the details 
of each department appear in the 
general budget it can be so planned. 

If on the contrary the executives 
want merely the “high lights” 
of each department, only the totals 
of the main divisions of activity 
of each division need to be 
included. Should figures appear in 
this summary that seems to war- 
rant a further examination into 
details the especial point may be 
called for by the executive from 
the sub-budgets or such budget 
may be examined in full covering 
all operations of the department. 

On an average a medium course 
is advisable, and enough details 
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should be included in the master 
budget to make a comprehensive 
showing which would allow the 
executives to get a bird's-eye view 
of all important operations of the 
company. 

Following will be given the vari- 
ous standard forms recommended 
by a business statistical organiza- 
tion for use of its charts in han- 
dling the budgets, or quotas, or 
forecasts and charts to illustrate 
graphically the expectations and 
attainmentsofthe producing depart- 
ments. The heading (except the 
three fundamental divisions) and 
figures are only illustrative, as 
they will vary greatly in each busi- 
ness as do the records from which 
they are taken. 

The figures from which these 
are compiled are taken from actual 
operations of a manufacturer and 
are only such as any firm has 
within its current records. It 
should entail very little additional 
work to co-ordinate and show 
them on these forms, after the 
method of handling them is made 
clear and arranged for. 

After short usage they become 
as matter of course as the monthly 
trial balance or, as many firms now 
do, the closing of the books monthly. 

The use of the ‘production 


(Based on a proposed total business of $800,000). 
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Fig. 3. A simple chart of production 
and sales 
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Production quota, solid black lime 
achieved, broken ble 
Sales quota, solid red line 
* achieved, broken red line 
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quotas summary” budget shown 
(Fig. 1) illustrates the expected and 
attained production in units and 
dollars; sales in orders, units and 
dollars; and the logical and essen- 
tial control over office quotas and 
unit costs. By bringing these to- 
gether in a uniform manner the 
general manager has a complete 
view of the results of all producing 
departments. The simple handling 


FINANCIAL BUDGET SUMMARY-1918 
(Important: Enter figures in month that cash will be needed or payable) 
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of this should be obvious without 
detailed explanation. 

The chart (Fig. 3) is one which 
any firm can produce in a simple 
graph or larger wall chart, and is 
often extremely valuable to keep 
clearly before a division manager 
or his entire force their record to 
date, as contrasted with what they 
“promised” to do when budget 
quotas were agreed upon by all 
divisions in the general conference 
in which final budget figures were 
set. 

The expense budget (Fig. 2) is the 
true barometer and key to the suc- 
cess or failure of the enterprise, as it 
covers the expected and attained 
profit or loss of each division, and 
the exact point where such profit 
or loss arises. It is the pulse upon 
which the heads of the business 
can keep their fingers, in order to 
know the exact condition of the 
circulation and condition of the 
business body. 

When final estimates for the 
year have been reached from the 
budget as drawn up after careful 
and intensive study and consulta- 
tionof all departments, each depart- 
ment head knows exactly how 
many pennies of each sales dollar 
he may use. He also knows, if 


production, marketing and 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Fig. 4. The master budget drawn up when final estimates from all departments have been reached 
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War Business- Women and the Bank 


A St. Joseph, Mo., Institution That Teaches 


Management of Home, Store, Factory, Farm 


WENTY-SIX women 








community farm and a 





in St. Joseph, Mo., are 
mastering the fundamen- 
tals of business as applied 
to the home, the store, 
factory, farm and bank. 
Their class room is a bank 
and their instructor a 
banker whose only object 
is patriotic service and co- 
operation with the Wom- 
ens Committee of the 
Council of National 
Defense— bent on pre- 
paring the women of “St. 
Joe™ to stepinto the places 
vacated by men sum- 
moned to military duty 





number of “homes,” and 
it is to the mastering of 
all the principles involved 
in the various kinds of 
books relating to those 
enterprises that the stu- 
dents have set themselves. 

“Our object in this 
work,’ Mr. Croy ex- 
plained, “is to train a 
supply of women who 
may be called upon to 
take the places of men in 
the offices if the need 
arises. We have girls in 
this class as young as 18, 
and two women past 50. 














and to assume their re- 





sponsibilities more easily. 
So earnestly has the class 
entered into this work and so 
gratifying have been the results 
that the local committee has recom- 
mended to the state chairman of 
the Women's Committee of the 
Council of National Defense the 
adoption of the plan throughout 
Missouri. 

The movement is new, with St. 
Joseph as the testing ground, but it 
is already far past the experimental 
stage. 

State-wide application of the idea 
will mean national recognition and 
official recommendation of its adop- 
tion throughout the United States— 
but that is looking into the future. 

Getting back to the present, let 
us look into the modus operandi 
of this first class, listening to a 
brief dialogue by way of intro- 
duction. 

“Have you made your deposit 
yet, Mrs. Stagner?” 

Mrs. Stagner, superintendent of 
the factory, looked up from the 
checks she was listing. 

“No sir, I haven't, Mr. Croy,” 
she replied. 

“You'll have to hurry, then,” 











Demonstrating business principles at the blackboard 


said Mr. Croy, as he looked at his 
watch. “The bank closes at 8:30 
and it is now 8:29." 

“Tll have it there on time,” 
Mrs. Stagner promised. 

Mrs. Stagner kept her word. 
She journeyed from the factory to 
the bank between 8:29 and 8:30. 
And she did it without the aid of 
any supernatural agency. She 
simply walked from one room into 
another. For this particular bank, 
it happens, is a bank within a bank, 
and the factory, too, is in the same 
bank. 

Mrs. Stagner, you see, is study- 
ing bookkeeping—Mrs. Stagner 
and twenty-five other women of 
St. Joseph. Their schoolroom is 
the entire back part of the Tootle- 
Lacy National Bank of St. Joseph, 
a modern, very-much-alive insti- 
tution, and Otto W. Croy, its 
assistant cashier, is their school- 
master. 

Theirs is a community class and 
each member's work is closely re- 
lated to that of the other members. 
There is a community factory, a 
community department store, a 
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Most of them already 
know something of busi- 
ness and they are here to 
learn still more—to increase their 
capacity for usefulness. We have 
five or six school teachers in the 
class. One woman runs a hotel. 
Another is a farmer's wife who has 
taken up the study of bookkeeping 
with a view to learning how to keep 
books for her husband on the farm. 

“They are learning to journalize, 
learning the difference between 
debits and credits, learning to post 
and take trial balances, distribute 
expenses and receipts, keep check 
registers, balance cash books and 
pass books and many other details 
of bookkeeping. We don't expect, 
of course, to turn out trained book- 
keepers—the difference between 
theory and practice is too great— 
but we do expect to make it much 
easier for those women to take up 
office work, should they ever be 
called upon to do it.” 

It was some time around Febru- 
ary 1 that Miss Louise Johnson, 
chairman of the courses of instruc- 
tion of the St. Joseph branch of the 
Women's Committee of the Council 
of National Defense, broached the 
subject to Mr. Croy. She believed 
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learing House 


that St. Joseph women would be 
glad of a chance to prepare to take 
the places of St. Joseph's men when 
they answered the call to arms. 

An announcement and call for 
students was posted on the bulle- 
tin board of the Y. W. C. A. From 
this source the newspapers learned 
of the project and began to exploit 
it as live news. 

“Two days after the first 
announcement in the papers,” Mr. 
Croy said, ‘we had enrolled a class 
of twenty-two members. This 
later was increased to twenty-six. 
And I am confident that if we had 
facilities for handling so large a class 
we could have enrolled a hundred.” 

There are no _ text-books, no 
printed forms, no problems. Each 
student is equipped with blank 
forms and books, but that is all. 
Mr. Croy begins the class each 
evening with a blackboard demon- 
stration of some new bookkeeping 
principle. The students then make 
up imaginary transactions involv- 
ing the new principle and follow 
the transactions through the usual 
routine until the result appears 
in trial balance or balance sheet. 

The women who represent the 
homes are on the pay roll of fac- 
tory, store or bank. The factory 
buys of the farm and sells to the 
store and to the homes. The 
homes buy commodities of the 
farm, store and factory and services 
of the other homes. All of the 
enterprises pay through the bank. 

The home work, simplest of all, 
is the beginning of the course. Each 
student makes out checks, keeps 
a check register and distributes 
from the register to the various 
accounts on a distribution sheet. 

Twelve of the students keep the 
so-called “home books’ — easy 
methods of keeping a record of 
household expenses. These 
“homes” derive their income from 
salaries paid them by the store, 
factory, bank or farm. These 
“home” students make up from 
fifteen to twenty checks during the 
evening payable to the store, fac- 
tory, bank or farm for sundry 
household needs. 


The checks are then delivered by 
them to the store, factory, bank or 
farm as the case may be, and are 
accepted by the managers of these 
organizations, who in turn clear 
them through their records with 
their assistants. All of the checks 
finally reach the bank and at every 
fourth meeting the pass books are 
balanced with the result that the 
checks return to their source. By 
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| COMING | 
N AN EARLY ISSUE of The | 
Burroughs Clearing House, 
Freceric St. Vrain (you guessed | 
right —that is not his real name), | 
himself a country banker, will con- | 
duct the readers of this magazine in | 

| the first of four delightful journeys 
through acountry bank. Take it from 
| the editors, there will be a laugh 

every step of the way. 

| e can prescribe no better tonic 
| for the jaded nerves of over-worked 





executives and employees in small 
banks and large during these strenu- 

| ous days of war-time banking. For 
| the sake of your mental well-being, 
| you cannot afford to skip a line of 
Mr. St. Vrain’s fiction stories writ- 
ten around every-day happenings in 

| the srnall town’s institution of finance. 
We think you will agree that the 
writer is a genuine humorist. He is 

a new contributor to The Burroughs | 

| Clearing House. | 

















alternating the students in the 
various departments, each has an 
opportunity of seeing in just what 
manner the checks are handled. 

From the home the student 
graduates into the other enter- 
prises. In addition to the other 
forms, the store and factory must 
keep ledgers and cash journal. 

For the store, factory and farm, 
sales and purchase tickets are made 
up during the evening. The mana- 
gers also execute notes, contract 
for and purchase supplies from 
each other and pay salaries, each 
department taking off a balance 
before leaving. 

In the bank are paying and re- 
ceiving tellers, general bookkeeper 
and individual bookkeeper, the 
only work being handled in the 
bank being transactions for the 
school, as no entries originate there. 

Some of the students, it is true, 
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pay themselves large salaries, but 


who shall say them nay? Mrs. 
Stagner, for instance, voted herself 
a raise of from $400 a month to 
$500, but then Mrs. Stagner is a 
woman of the executive type and 
well worth it, even if she does keep 
the bank tellers in a panic by 
bringing her deposits in just at the 
closing minute. Didn't Mrs. Stag- 
ner increase the net earnings of the 
factory from $40,000 a year to 
$125,000 by her own efforts? Cer- 
tainly she did; her books show it. 

The last step in the work, as it 
is now organized, is the bank work. 
Here the students learn the work 
of the teller and cashier. There is 
a general balance book and books 
of individual accounts and the 
accounts are run the same as in a 
life-sized bank. The bank books 
of those students working in the 
home, factory, store and farm are 
balanced and returned with the 
cancelled checks. 

“When the work first started,” 
Mr. Croy said, “the students 
found it a little difficult. You can 
see how it is now; the class virtually 
runs itself. They are in earnest and 
they are learning. 

“We don't know yet what the 
result will be, but we have reason 
to believe that our work here will 
justify itself. We do know that 
there is a big demand for book- 
keepers and office help and we 
expect to help fill that demand. 
Our work closed June 30 for 
the summer, but when we re- 
sume in the fall those students 
now with us can return and take 
advanced work-—as far into book- 
keeping principles as they wish.” 

“What does the bank get out of 
this? Why do you do it?” Mr. 
Croy was asked. 

“Service,” he replied; “it’s part 
of our service—service to the com- 
munity and to the individual. If 
we can make it easier forone woman 
to step into the work of husband, 
brother or son when he is called 
away, or if we can make it easier 
for one woman to support herself 
when the need arises we shall feel 
repaid for our effort.” 




















Loan Bank for Juniors 

















How 100,000 Boys and Girls Are Being 


Financed to Become Producers of Food 


PPROXIMATELY 100,000 
junior farmers—boys and girls 

of from eight to eighteen years of 
age—have been given a good start 
towards farmers and food producers 


because certain public spirited 
organizations and individuals have 
sensed the fact that “what's good 
for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,’ and are applying some of 
the principles of the federal farm 
loan bank to the needs of the boys 
and girls on the farm. By the end 
of the present year more than twice 
that number of junior farmers will 
have been actively engaged in help- 
ing to win the war, thanks to this 
unique method of financial co- 
operation. Notwithstanding an 
immediate need for increased food 
production, the greatest value of 
this campaign is expected to be 
felt in later years, when it comes 
time for a new generation of farmers 
to take over the work of tilling 
the soil. While the immediate aim 
of the movement is to provide the 
means which will enable boys and 
girls without money to become 
active food producers, it is also 
intended to lay the foundation for 


By O. R. GEYER 


a nation-wide stay-on-the- farm 
movement. 

This method of financing the 
boys and girls anxious to become 
active food producers is patterned 
along the same lines as the federal 
farm loan bank, with the exception 
that the funds are provided by 
individuals and corporations in- 
stead of by the government. Per- 
haps the greatest appeal it offers to 
the boys and girls who take advan- 
tage of it is that they are able to 
sign notes “just like dad.” The 
desire for imitation, so common in 
the mind of the boy or girl, has 
been put to good account in this 
plan to enlist in the army of food 
producers large numbers of boys 
and girls who might otherwise be 
unable to do any work of this sort 
because of the lack of funds. The 
appeal to the imagination of the 
nation’s youngsters has been so 
great, that tens of thousands have 
applied for aid of this character. 
Conservative estimates of the value 
of the first year’s campaign place 
the value of the products raised 
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by the children at approximately 
$5,000,000, a remarkable figure, 
considering the fact that the plan 
was put into effect on a wide scale 
only last spring. 

Banks in rural communities, 
commercial organizations and indi- 
viduals have been providing the 
money to finance the new army of 
junior farmers. This money is 
loaned to children who agree to 
purchase and raise such livestock as 
cattle and pigs or engage in the 
chicken business, growing produce 
crops, corn and other farm crops in 
a limited way. Sums ranging from 
$5 to $25 are advanced to the boy 
or girl who signifies his intention of 
joining the food producers. He 
signs a promissory note (just like 
father does) in which he agrees to 
repay the principal with interest at 
the end of the year or whenever he 
disposes of his livestock or crops. 
But, unlike the system worked out 
by the government for the senior 
farmers, no security is required 
other than the word of honor of the 
borrower. He must, however, be 
able to procure from business and 
professional men in his community 
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E. L. Rose, of Alton. (IIl.) 
Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion — promoter of Alton 
calf clubs 








—two will do—a statement as to 
his character and ability to do this 
work. The boy's father or mother 
also signs the note, but not in the 
capacity of an endorser. This is 
merely obtaining the consent of 
the parent or parents to the busi- 
ness deal in which the child is 
engaging. Neither the parents nor 
the men who testify as to the repu- 
tation of the borrower are held 
responsible for the payment of the 
note should he default in the mat- 
ter. And, of course, there is no 
legal step to be taken to collect 
such a note. If the borrower is 
willing to pay the note, well and 
good; if he is not, the matter is 
allowed to drop as far as the lender 
is concerned. 


The introduction of this honor 
system of doing business brought 
about a tremendous response from 
boys and girls scattered about the 
farm belt of the Middle West. One 
man alone, E. T. Meredith, of Des 
Moines, received applications for 
nearly 20,000 loans, all of which he 
granted. This required an invest- 
ment of approximately $200,000 on 
his part. Hundreds of banks, com- 
mercial clubs and business and 
professional men throughout the 
West took up the same line of work 
last summer, providing approxi- 
mately $500,000 to be loaned to the 
army of junior food producers. 
Governmental aid was forthcoming 
in many localities, and the plan is 
now being launched in almost every 
state of the union. The number of 


borrowers, it is estimated, will be 
more than tripled in 1918, and it is 
hoped that by 1920, 1,000,000 boys 
and girls will be enrolled as food 
producers in this unofficial organi- 
zation. This would mean an addi- 
tion of from $25,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 to the value of the farm prod- 
ucts produced by the farmers of 
America and, best of all, would give 
active training to a huge army of 
boys and girls in preparation for 
the larger work of a full-fledged 
farmer. 

Rural life experts have been 
quick to recognize the value of this 
work because of the effect it will 
have in bringing about an adjust- 
ment of the rural life problem. In 
time it will be of tremendous 


importance in stopping the flow of: 


population from the farms to the 
cities. It will not be a “back-to- 
the-farm’ movement, which has 
been tried out and found wanting 
in the larger sense. Instead it will 
become a “stay - on - the - farm” 
movement, which, it is now seen, is 
of much more value than the former 
campaign. It is based on the 
principle that the boy or girl who is 
satisfied with farm life will be 
willing to remain on the farm and 
take up farming as a serious life 
profession. Great numbers of young 
people leave the farms, according 
to experts, because they are unable 
to make money of their own and 
are anxious to get out into the 
world and into work of their 
own. 

This is especially true in the case 
of hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls whose parents are unable 
to provide them with the 
means to engage in farm ing 





of their own on a small scale. They 
readily become dissatisfied and as 
speedily as possible leave the farm 
for a more congenial life. An invest- 
ment of a few dollars in a calf or a 
pig or chickens is the best anchor 
yet found to hold a boy or girl on 
the farm, and the plan of financing 
these junior food producers has 
been adopted everywhere with an 
amazing rapidity. 

It had its inception two years 
ago in the case of a public spirited 
banker, the president of the First 
National Bank of Brighton, IIl., 
who had been studying rural life 
problems in a serious way. He had 
made it a rule to extend easy credit 
to any honest, well-intentioned 
farmer in his community who 
seemed to lack nothing but capital 
to make his business a success. It 
occurred to him that perhaps a 
plan could be worked out to help 
boys and girls who were anxious to 
become money makers, and he 
formed what became known as the 
“calf club.” He sent into a good 
dairying community for thirty 
thoroughbred calves and announced 
that he stood ready to sell them to 
any boy or girl in his community at 
cost. He also announced that he 
would accept the note of the buyer 
and would wait one year for his 
money, plus a reasonable rate of 
interest. 

The result of this announcement 
was overwhelming. Within two 


weeks more than 200 boys and girls 
were clamoring for a chance to buy 
the thirty calves put up for sale. 
Naturally this raised a perplexing 
question, but the banker finally 
escaped by distributing the calves 
by lot. Each purchaser became a 








An 
Arkansas 
boy 
borrowed 
$5 to buy 
his pig 
for which 
he has 
refused 
$20 


























member of the bank's calf club and 
agreed to follow a simple set of rules 
laid down by the originator of the 
plan. At the end of the year, when 
the calves had reached a marketable 
maturity, they were sold at public 
auction. Out of this money the 
youthful farmer was able to pay his 
note with interest, and he had in 
addition a sum of money ranging 
from $25 to $50 for his summer's 
work. The plan worked so suc- 
cessfully that the next year—1917 
—it was quite generally adopted 
by bankers and commercial organi- 
zations in Illinois, lowa and other 
farm states. The plan was extended 
to include pig clubs, chicken clubs, 
sheep clubs, garden clubs, corn 
clubs—in fact, clubs of every vari- 
ety. The Centralia Trust and 
Savings Bank was the second 
Illinois bank to take up the work. 
The Patoka, Carmi and Murphys- 
boro institutions speedily adopted 
the same plan. 

When President Wilson issued his 
call for the mobilization of the 
nation’s farm resources early last 
spring, this plan of financing junior 
farmers received an impetus which 
established it on a solid basis. Boys 
and girls in the farming states 
bounded on the north by Canada, 
by Pennsylvania on the east, 
Arkansas on the south and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west 
began borrowing tens of thousands 
of dollars from patriotic organiza- 
tions and men and women loaning 
money for this purpose. 

By the middle of the summer the 
plan had attracted the serious at- 
tention of the federal experts and 
was being launched in new 





communities in the south and west 
wherever the federal organization 
reached. While no definite statis- 
tics are obtainable as 
to the number of boys 
and girls whoobtained 
financial assistance, 
it is estimated that 
approximately 
100,000 were en- 
rolled in the work 

of producing food- 
stuffs for Uncle 
Sam andhis Allies. 
Undoubtedly an | 
equal number of | 
boys and girls 
were encouraged 
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and would enlist the 
money of his friends. An 


Harold W. 
Maxim, 
Shafer, N. 
D.—a six- 
teen year- 
old boy 
started on 
the road to 














to engage in simi- 
lar work on their own capital or with 
money provided by their parents 
or friends, making a strong working 
army Of 200,000 juvenile food pro- 
ducers. 

The rapidity with which the plan 
has spread is without parallel in the 
agricultural history of the nation. 
Hundreds of banks, commercial 
clubs and organizations and indi- 
viduals are planning to engage in 
work of this sort next season, and 
there will be unlimited capital to 
finance the junior farmers. Within 
three weeks from the time that he 
had announced his plan of financ- 
ing the boys and girls who desired 
to become active food producers, 
Mr. Meredith, of lowa, received 
8,000 applications for loans. Quick 
to catch the spirit of the response 
he announced that if the $250,000 

he set aside was not 
enough, he would pro- 
vide an equal amount, 
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expensive organization was estab- 
lished to handle this business and 
checks began going out by the 
hundreds every working day. Notes 
bearing cramped signatures of 
borrowers began pouring in at 
an equal rate, and the business 
began to assume the appearance 
of a great mail order banking house. 
Each borrower was charged inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent, which 
was scarcely sufficient to pay the 
operating expenses of this depart- 
ment. An experienced farm club 
worker who had been employed by 
the government was placed in 
charge of the bureau, with the 
result that by midsummer many 
thousands of boys and girls in 
eighteen middle western states 
were owners in their own names of 
fine calves, pigs and chickens, gar- 
dens and farm crops. 

The only positive requirement 
made of each borrower was that he 
or she become a member of the 
nearest national or state farm club 
for boys and girls. The payment 
of the note was left as a matter for 
the borrower to decide. Incase he 
decided at the end of the year that 
he would not pay the obligation, 
no effort was made to collect it. 
It is needless to say, however, that 
the losses from this cause were 
very small indeed. The number of 
defaulters could have been counted 
up on the fingers of the two hands, 
which is an exceedingly good record 
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out of a total of nearly 
20,000 separate and distinct 
loans. The few restrictions 
placed upon the borrower— 


city sfive banks provided the money 

for the purchase of the calves, all of 

which were pure bred Holsteins. 
The arrival of seven carloads of 
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riot of excitement 
among the ranks 
of the calf club 
members, all of 
whom visited the 
railroad yards to 


calves created a 
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His first crop. Orla Burgess, of Fullerton, Neb., paid $19 for two pigs 


which were more elastic than those 
laid down by the federal farm 
loan bank for the senior farmer— 
made it possible for any ambitious 
farm boy or girl unafraid of work 
to become a food producer and a 
money maker at the same time. 
This, of course, made a most im- 
portant appeal to the youngsters. 
In communities where the loans 
were handled on a smaller scale, 
the demands for money far ex- 
ceeded the amount set aside for 
this purpose, and in some cases the 
borrowers had to be selected by lot. 
One Illinois banker received 150 
applications for the thirty calves 
he had purchased to sell at cost 
to boys and girls. This was true 
of almost every community in 
which the plan was tried out. 
Bankers and others engaged in 
this novel campaign do not expect 
to be caught again under such a 
deluge of requests for loans and 
next season will double and triple 
the number of calves and pigs they 
purchase. If this number is not 
enough, money will be provided to 
enable the would-be borrowers to 
purchase their pigs and calves from 
their parents or their neighbors. 
Last year the Alton, Illinois, 
Retail Merchants’ Association, un- 
dertook the organization of a calf 
club and by the end of the summer 
had more than 200 members of the 
organization. Membership was 
limited entirely to owners of calves, 
fine-blooded calves being imported 
for this purpose. In the fall the 
calf owners held a public sale at 
which they disposed of their live- 
stock at fancy prices and paid off 
the notes with the proceeds. The 


welcome the new 
arrivals. Somany 
applications had been received that 
the calves were distributed by lot, 
in order tosave embarrassment and 
heart burnings. Eachcalf was num- 
bered and priced from $45 to $55. 
Corresponding numbers were 
placed in hats for the drawing to 
establish the identity of the 
owners of the calves. An 11- 
year-old miss was the first person 
to receive a calf. The average 
age of the borrowers was 13, one 
being 7 years old. The older 
calf club members were 16 and 17 
years old. 

As an incentive to each member, 
it was announced that cash prizes 
would be distributed in the fall 
to the members who had been 
the most successful in their new 
work. The wild scramble that 
resulted proved of great benefit 
to the calves who found the at- 
tainment of weight a very simple 
matter. 

Chicago and Cook County, IIl- 
inois, bankers, one of the first being 
William J. Galitz, cashier of the 
Niles Center Bank, formed similar 
clubs during the summer with 
equally successful results. They 
were literally swamped with re- 
quests for calves and found that 








they had underestimated by a large 
number the needs and demands of 
the junior farmers in their districts. 
Fathers and mothers became in- 
terested and forwarded many re- 
quests for calves for their children. 
One woman wrote: 

“| have five little boys and girls 
who want to buy calves, but | 
haven't the money. It is all | can 
do to make a living for the six of us, 
as my husband is dead. Will you 
let my five children become mem- 
bers of your club?” 

Their years ranged from 6 to 13. 
Each one received a calf, signed a 
note and became a business man 
or woman, as the case proved to be. 
After their notes had been paid 
each child received from $20 to $40 
for the summer's work, which was 
of an exceedingly light order. 

A little girl wrote: 

“Will you loan me the money to 
buy acalf? I saw the cutest little 
baby cow with a white belt around 
it, and Iwant it very much.” 

She got the money for her calf 
by return mail. 

This letter from a 10-year old 
boy illustrates the type of the 
average borrower under this 
plan: 

“I’ve been wanting to buy a pig 
for three years but I just cannot 
seem to get the money at one time 
to buy one. I am a poor boy and 
am going to school to get an edu- 
cation so | can take care of 
myself.” 

Thousands of letters of this sort 
poured in upon the patriotic money 


lenders scattered 
about the country. 
Each letter 


got a response 
rule, each 
page 27) 


and, asa 
(Continued on 
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With Their Names Written There 


How a Cleveland Bank Made a Roll of 


URKING behind the 
peculiar form of in- 
terior decorating illus- 
trated herewith are 
architectural details 
which, if disclosed to view, 
might possibly indicate a 
type of construction com- 
mon to banks of the Amer- 
ican species. The writing 
stand in the left foreground 
and another one up center 
seem to bear out this the- 
ory, but on the other hand 
(and on the right) they are 
flanked by booths that have 
the temporary appearance 
of those thrown together in 
hotel lobbies by telephone 
companies for the perma- 
nent use of their patrons. Occupying 
a section of the left wall is a huge 
blackboard, one of the inevitable 
appurtenances of a stock exchange, 
but neither bulls, bears nor ticker 
are in evidence. Above and on 
both sides of the blackboard and 
all around are rows and rows of 
cards full of printing that look like 
German casualty lists after a raid 
by an Amex scouting party. So 
this might be Berlin. 

But it’s not. Far from it—geo- 
graphically and temperamentally 
speaking. It is Cleveland, O. And 
the building IS a bank, after all, 
and a regular bank, as you'll see 
when you look behind the lists that 
conceal the architecture and gain 
some idea of what these cards full 
of names and figures really mean 
in bank spirit and public sentiment. 

The scene is the lobby of the 
First National Bank and the First 
Trust & Savings Company and the 
time is the close of business May 4, 
1918, when the names of 28,354 
individuals stood out in type on 
the walls. All of them were buyers 
of the Third Liberty Loan through 
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There were 28,354 hanging on the walls 


the bank and beside their names 
were the figures representing the 
amounts of their subscriptions. 

The bell seen hanging in the 
windows of the booths is not the 
symbol of a well—if not favorably 
—known brand of telephone ser- 
vice, but the popular “ring it 
again” pendant so effective in the 
Third Liberty Loan drive. The 
booths were erected for the purpose 
of selling bonds in the bank and 
they served the purpose admirably 
through the wicket in front. 

The selling force was the bank's 
force of 400 men and women who 
were organized into teams. In and 
out of office hours they worked 
tirelessly to swell the total. The 
blackboard was employed to record 
each sale as it was made, giving the 
amount of the purchases and the 
name of the buyer unless he or she 
preferred to be recorded anony- 
mously. 

From the time the first subscrip- 


tion of $1,000,000 was received on 


Liberty Day (April 6) until the 
campaign closed on May 4, clerks 
were busy chalking up the names 
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Honor of Its Third Loan Subscribers 


and amounts. Each day 
these records were trans- 
ferred to large cards which 
were hung about the 
banking room, until, three 
or four rows deep, they 
finally produced the effect 
which the camera has re- 
produced in the picture. 

And then, when the 
posting of the names 
was complete, the 400 
employees of the bank 
grouped themselves under 
the great American flag 
that hangs horizontally 
from the ceiling at one end 
in the banking room for a 
photograph to commemo- 
rate the occasion. Prepara- 
tions are under way for repeating 
the stunt when the Fourth Loan 
comes on the market. 

It may be said in passing that 
comparatively few subscribers re- 
fused permission of the use of their 
names in full on the honor roll. Buy- 
ing Liberty bonds is not one of 
the things Americans anywhere are 
ashamed of. In fact the idea be- 
came so popular and interest in it 
grewsorapidly that the lobby of the 
affiliated banks was crowded during 
most of its banking hours. A re- 
markably large proportion of those 
28,354 dropped in at odd moments 
to watch the posting of new sub- 
scriber recruits as the card rows 
circled the walls and incident- 
ally, perhaps, to gaze again (with 
excusable pride) on their own names 
in print. Many of these, too, 
transacted banking business with 
the First National Bank and the 
First Trust & Savings Company for 
the first time. 

So there were two classes who 
profited by this unique method of 
selling the Third Liberty Loan— 
the bank and the subscriber. 
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A Frank Discussion of What ‘‘Small 
Town” Publicity Can and Should Be 


OES your bank enjoy the con- 

fidence of the people it serves, 

or, if it is a newly organized insti- 

tution, is it fostered by men who 

have reputations that will inspire 
such a sentiment? 

Has the publicity idea the hearty 
approbation of the executive heads 
and the cordial support of the 
entire working force? 

Is there someone in authority 
who gives the same serious thought 
to publicity that is given to con- 
serving the general assets of the 
bank? 

Is the copy published or other- 
wise issued good, and is distribu- 
tion and publication made in chan- 
nels which offer some reasonable 
hope of results? 

If you can answer these four 
questions in the affirmative, you 
have met four conditions that must 
be met first to 
make the adver- 
tising of a 
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By C. W. BAILEY 


Cashier, First National Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. 


merit the confidence and regard of 
the people whose business it is seek- 
ing. It is impossible to make ad- 
vertising productive if the executive 
head or heads assume a tolerant air 
as though it were permitted to sat- 
isfy an otherwise useful officer or 
employee, or if the courteous and 
obliging invitation is not backed up 
by the same quality of service. 

A general plan of publicity 
covers a broad field of activities 
and offers many possibilities. Re- 
sults are not accomplished by first 
publishing an advertisement now 
and then and circulating a booklet 
aimlessly at convenient times. It 
calls for constant thought and 
study. 

The whole story is told in the 
word “copy.” If it is good copy 
it will make an impression. If 
it is not good it were better not 
published. 

In beginning a campaign and in 
following it up over subsequent 
years, it should always be preceded 
by an appropriation at the first 
of each year. A definite sum should 
be agreed on as near as possible 
and the years work well laid out. 
A part of the appropriation should 
always be reserved for such 
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developments as occur as the year 
passes. 

The amount to be set aside for 
publicity depends entirely on the 
size, character and surroundings 
of the institution and the ability 
of the man who will work out the 
campaign. Generally speaking, an 
amount equal to five per cent of 
the annual net earnings should be 
a minimum. For example, a bank 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus and profits and earning 
$25,000 annually could afford to 
appropriate $1,250 as an expendi- 
ture for these purposes. 

This percentage will not fit 
every country bank because the 
conditions in one section will be 
entirely different from those in 
another. Some can and should use 
a larger percentage, while others 
for good reasons should use a 
smaller. Having 
agreed upon an 
appropriation, it 
becomes the task 
of the publicity 
man to expend 
it in the most 
productive | 
channels, and 
again the bank, 
the community | 
and the class of | 
people must be a 























considered. 
Taking the bank 
mentioned 
| above and as- 
suming that it is 
in a city of 
10,000 inhabi- 
tants and ina 
section devoted 
to agriculture, 
the appropria- 
tion might be 
— divided in the 
following manner: 
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Newspaper space $4 300.00 

Booklets, form |let- 

ters, inserts and 
statements 250.00 
Postage 200.00 
Copy writer 200.00 
Sundries 300.00 
$1,250.00 


In this distribution there is 
included the services of a copy 
writer or advertising counselor. 
That is about what he should 
charge for a bank of that size, and 
unless the man in the bank who kas 
charge of the advertising can put 
into his own copy that real human 
appeal that is so necessary to 
reach the prospect, he had better 
let at least this much of the appro- 
priation go for this purpose. 

Appropriate and productive copy 
cannot be bought at so much a 
hundred. Cheap copy is worth 
just what it costs—no more—per- 
haps less. This applies to every- 
thing that is circulated or published 
over the name of the bank in the 
way of advertising. 

Newspaper space is very helpful 
in creating favorable sentiment in 
the community toward the bank. 
If the newspaper has a good circu- 
lation list and is well gotten up 
from a typographical standpoint it 
should be used, but if it is an in- 
consequential affair and when pub- 
lished has the appearance of having 
been “thrown together” the proba- 
bilities are that it might just as 
well be omitted. 

The general appearance of the 
country newspaper has improved 
greatly inrecent years and publishers 


are paying a good deal more 
attention to getting out an attrac- 
tive sheet. And it is a fact that by 
reason of the prominent position 
in the community of the banks 
their advertising has been known 
to exercise an influence which 
resulted in the improvement 
typographically of newspapers and 
advertisements of other lines of 
business. 

Space and position should both 
be considered. Expense will in 
some measure determine this, but at 
all events liberal space should be 
used, as the rates charged by coun- 
try newspapers are generally 
reasonable. 

Five or six inches double column 
will provide enough space to tell a 
readable story. Position should be 
determined by a study of the paper. 
Ask a few people 
what part of 
the paper they 
read when they 
have finished 
the front page. 
This will give 
a good general 
idea. Ask for 
preferred posi- 
ion. Make a 
trade for a year, 
with a guarantee 
of live reading 
matter on one side and same posi- 
tion in each issue. Never under any 
circumstances publish the same 
copy twice. After a while, if the 
copy is good, people will mention 
the advertising, possibly compli- 
ment it, but there will be no “bar- 
gain day’ rushes to open new 
accounts. Bank business does not 
come that way. It’s the slow, 
steady and permanent growth that 
counts. 

Country bank advertising in 
newspapers is for educational pur- 
poses—to let the people know what 
the bank can and will do, and in 
doing that it creates a sentiment 
and frame of mind of untold value 
tothe bank. Incidentally it should 
and will bring some new business. 

Booklets, personal and form let- 
ters and other advertising matter 
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Clearing House 


which reaches the prospect through 
the mails, presenting the claim of 
the bank for patronage, in point of 
importance and in producing re- 
sults, are second only to personal 
contact. To be effective the text 
must be 100 per cent good, the 
typography in the same class and 
the distribution carefully made. 
Better to spend the whole sum 
appropriated for this particular 
branch of the campaign on a few 
attention-compelling pieces of lit- 
erature and put them into the 
hands of real prospects, than to 
increase the number greatly, reduce 
the quality and make the distribu- 
tion indiscriminately. 

There are many topics which 
can be advantageously presented 
through this method. The pub- 
licity man must realize that bank- 
ing is something that the general 
public do not know as much about 
as he is supposed to, that they are 
a bit timid about asking questions 
and in a very receptive frame of 
mind for any information which 
is given in a way which they can 
understand. 

Getting the view of the outsider 
is difficult but necessary. Thou- 
sands of safe deposit boxes have 
been rented by educating the public 
to their value. There is no more 
impressive banking story to be 
told than the value of an endorsed 
check as a receipt. Thrift can be 
dressed up in hundreds of ways. 
The “rules governing savings de- 
posits’ are as a general thing for- 
midable enough to put fright in 
the heart of every uninitiated de- 
positor, but when fully explained, 
andthe mutual protection contained 
in their provi- 
sions is unfolded 
it makes for a 








feeling of greater ha nl 
security on the 
part of the per- | | | 
son who parts | | | | 
with hard earn- | | 
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other direct matter brings up the 
question of mailing lists. Time 
spent in the preparation of a good 
mailing list isa goodinvestment. It 
will pay large dividends in useful- 
ness. A good list is just as impor- 
tant as good copy and artistic 
typography. It is possible to buy 
good copy, attractive booklets and 
excellent folders, but the mailing 
list for a country bank must be 
prepared with that particular insti- 
tution in mind. 

One of the best methods | have 
ever heard of was used by one bank 
successfully, and was substantially 
as follows: 

A complete copy of the county 
tax list was made on typewritten 
sheets, following the civil or magis- 
terial districts in which the county 
was geographically divided. Then 
an officer of the bank chose from 
this list one or two prominent well 
posted men in each district, and, as 
opportunity offered, invited each 
one in for aconference. These men 
were asked to go over the list of 
their particular district and indi- 
cate which of the names offered 
possibilities as bank patrons. No- 
tations were made of particular 
features concerning any name on 
the list, and by asking which were 
married an equally good list of 
women was secured. Post office ad- 
dresses were obtained by sending a 
list of names retained in each dis- 
trict to each post office or rural 
route carrier in that district, with 
the request that names of those not 
receiving mail through that par- 
ticular office or on the rural routes 
be eliminated. This did not con- 
flict with postal regulations and 
resulted in get- 
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names were add- 
ed from time to 
time, various 
classifications 
were made, such 
as present and 
prospective 
patrons, safe 
deposit 
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investment, trust and savings 
prospects and every name was 
carefully recorded on a 3 x 5 card 
as a permanent record. From 
time to time notations were made 
on the cards of special information 
affecting credits or other data that 
might be useful in any way. As 
new business came in it was quite 
easy to check up. 

Getting up this list required time 
and care, but when completed it 
was accurate, and it has proven 
very valuable indeed. It was rec- 
ognized as such a carefully selected 
one that it was used officially for 
Red Cross, Liberty Loan and other 
campaigns of that nature, though 
the bank is quite careful about 
lending it out. 

It is hard to say just how often 
the mailing list should be “‘circular- 
ized” (I do not _ 
like that word). | | | 
It is purely a | 
matter of judg- 
ment based on 
local conditions. | 
Patrons should | 
be addressed | 
semi-annually 
with a word of 
appreciation | | 
and some sug- | | 
gestion that | | 
their assistance 
in connection with new business 
would be appreciated. 

Prospective banking patrons 
should be reminded quarterly of 
the desire to serve them. Savings, 
safe deposit, trust and investment 
literature can very appropriately 
be sent out every sixty days. Some- 
thing may occur which will make 
it desirable to make use of the lists 
oftener. Judgment shouldbe used 
in not sending out advertising mat- 
ter so often that it loses its effec- 
tiveness. It must be realized that 
mailing lists are bought .and sold 
now like merchandise, and it is 
a matter of competition between 
advertisers as to which one can 
secure the desired attention and 
escape the waste basket. 

In using a mailing list, form 
letters are good if the filling in of 
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accompanied by 
some printed 
literature. If 
statements are 
sent the different 
items should be 
fully explained, 
otherwise the y 
are only a lot of 
words and figures to many of the 
people addressed. 

When the various advertising 
mediums have been used, a cour- 
teous invitation extended and ac- 
cepted, and the new patron enters 
the bank to open an account he 
should receive a class of service 
and attention entirely in keeping 
with the advertising. He should 
be made one of those satisfied cus- 
tomers who are so well pleased 
with the service they receive that 
they never lose an opportunity to 
speak a good word for the bank and 
take pleasure in bringing in some 
friend and introducing him. You 
can never fully measure the extent 
of a man’s influence. A small de- 
positor will often control good 
business. 

The spirit of service and an at- 
mosphere of courtesy should char- 
acterize the contact between the 
public and the officials and em- 
ployees. And too much attention 
cannot be paid to making that 
service efficient and accurate. 

A most excellent plan for devel- 
oping the inside service, where a 
bank's staff is made up of six or 
eight or more persons, is to have 
periodical conferences of directors, 
officers and employees, to discuss 
ways and means for broadening 
the influence of the bank. These 
conferences should be entered into 
seriously and an endeavor made to 
get frank expressions particularly 
from those who do not hold official 
positions. At first it may be diffi- 
cult to get them to express them- 
selves, but in time it will be found 
that they possess many good ideas 
and that a spirit of greater 
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A DeskThat Helped Make History 


Johns Hopkins’ “ Work Bench” Is One of a 
Collection of Relics Dating from 1806 2s_.» 


ROMINENT in the 

conference room of 
the Merchants-Mechan- 
ics First National Bank, 
of Baltimore, Md., is a 
handsome mahogany 
desk, nearly seventy 
years old. Owned and 
used by Johns Hopkins, 
founder of the great uni- 
versity and hospital that 
bear his name, during his 
service as president of 
the bank from 1853 to 
1873, it is one of the 
bank’s many “points of 
interest’’ in the itinerary 
of visitors’ personally 
conducted tours through 
that historic financial 
institution. It has been used by 
every president since Johns Hop- 
kins’ time, including the present 
executive head, Douglas H. Thomas, 
who has been identified with the 
bank since 1881, a period of thirty- 
seven years. 

The history of the institution is 
really the history of Baltimore. 
Although it dates its history as an 
incorporated bank only from 1835, 
its banking experience is generally 
referred to as extending over more 
than 100 years. 

It succeeded a government bank 
—a branch of the United States 
Bank established in Baltimore in 
1792—which was purchased by the 
Merchants National Bank in 1835, 
beginning its corporate existence 
in that year. The institution since 
that time has grown into a com- 
bination of eleven Baltimore banks. 
but it is usually spoken of as a 
merger of the Merchants National 
and the National Mechanics Banks, 
in 1912 and with the First National 
Bank in 1916. 

There is more than an hour's 
entertainment in an examination 








Used by every president since 1853 


of the relics that have followed this 
bank through more than a century, 
each beautifully kept and given a 
place of prominence. Each, too, 
is a story in itself of the early days 
of the institution which now has 
as its slogan, ‘The largest national 
bank in the South.”’ 

Preserved in a mahogany case 
are the old brass scales in which the 
gold was weighed. Near them, 
under felt covers, are the big brass 
locks that secured the money vaults 
long before the time-locks of the 
present day were invented. 

In the upstairs foyer hangs a 
sword of polished steel, the year 
1806 stamped upon its blade. It 
is, in a sense, this bank’s expression 
of the pride of Baltimore in its city 
and in its native sons, in the part 
Maryland and Baltimore have 
played in the nation’s wars. Inci- 
dentally, the bank has more than 
its quota of men who have entered 
the service in the World War. 

Intheconference room downstairs 
is an ancient “pepper box’ pistol 
which was the armament of the 
night watchman who cried the 
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watches of the night, his 
way lighted by a per- 
forated lantern. A rela- 
tive of this same night 
watchman is now pur- 
chasing agent of the 
building. 

On the walls of the 
directors room upstairs 
are hung portraits of 
presidents who have 
served since the early 
thirties of the nineteenth 
century. They are por- 
trayed in the “stocks,” 
laces and ruffles that 
distinguished the gentle- 
men of the olden time. 

The old ledgers have 
been held for years in the 
storage vaults. In these musty 
volumes are written the accounts 
of men whose grandchildren and 
great grandchildren are on the books 
of the bank today. Inthem appear 
the first transactions of business 
firms that today are the business 
force of Baltimore and of the South. 
Their growth has been the growth 
of the bank. 

In the lobby is unfurled a large 
banner—red-bordered, its center a 
field of white, set with blue stars. It 
is America’s war service flag now 
so familiar to everyone. 

In the years to come with Lib- 
erty and peace, this white field of 
stars bordered with red will take a 
foremost place of honor among the 
relics cherished by thousands of 
American banks. The service flag, 
too, will be a relic highly prized. 

Epitor's NoteE:—This is the 
second of a series of articles dealing 
with relics possessed by American 
banks. Some bit of highly prized 
furniture or equipment is proudly ex- 
hibited by almost every financial in- 
stitution because it is an existing link 
witha memorable past. Whatis yours? 














Co-operative Bank Advertising 


INCE the United States en- 


tered the war, the banks and 


trust companies of the country 
have been called upon to do a good 


deal of patriotic advertising co- 
operatively. The drives and cam- 
paigns for the Liberty Loans, the 


Red Cross, W. 
S. S., etc., have 
brought bankers 
nearer a work- 
able plan of co- 
operative bank 
and trust com- 
pany advertis- 
ing than years of 
agitation along 
that line had 
been able to ac- 
complish. 

It would seem 
only natural to 
believe, there- 
fore, that as a 
result of work- 
ing together in 
this way, the 
foundation may 
have been laid 
for an extension 
of the co-oper- 
ative advertis- 
ing idea among 
banks and trust 
companies. 

The news- 
paper advertise- 
ments repro- 
duced (Figures 
1 and 5) illus- 
trate how trust 
companies and 
savings banks 
or institutions 
with savings de- 
partments have 
co-operated to 
some extent in 
their advertising. 


MONDAY MORNTYO, 


Vice-President, 


By T. D. MAcGREGOR 


14 Wall Street, New York 


Illustrations of such co-oper- 
ation among commercial banking 
institutions are not so common. 
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War-time Conditions May Make It More Feasible= 
Other Up-to-the-minute Advertising Ideas 2s_> 


Possibly conditions are not yet ripe 


for that. 
Co-operative 


bank advertising 


would make for the greatest effi- 


ciency because: 
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omy in space- 
buying. It would 
give greater 
prestige and 
momentum to a 
campaign and 
focus public at- 
tention on the 
united message 





These interesting articles are prepare al by 
the American Bankers Association and will 
appear in fourteen consecutive Monday issues of 
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ARTICLE NO. 5 


The Trust Company as a Custodian 





Almost Infinite Variety to the Responsibilities Reposed in 
the Modern Trust Gompany. Watchful 
of Others’ Interests. 























of the banks of 
the community. 

They say that 
money talks, but 
when all the 
banks in a city 
get together on 
a movement of 





this kind it 
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would fairly 
shout and the 
masses would be 
bound to hear 
and heed. 


Emerson said, 
“Concentration 
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is the secret of 
power. When 
all the banks of 
a city or county 
work together— 
for that is the 
real meaning of 
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THE SIXTH ARTICLE: 


TEMPORARY TRUSTEESHIPS 
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— in a wisely- 
planned and 
skilfully-exe- 
cuted campaign 
like this, — re- 
sults are bound 
to be obtained. 





trust companies co-operated in before-the-war advertising 
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There can be 
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No other out- 
come, because 
| such a force is 
| well-nigh irre- 
sistible. 
And there are 
certain collat- 
eral benefits of such co-operative 
effort that are quite worth while. 

First among them, | would place 
the stimulation of the individual 
banks to put their best foot for- 
ward in their advertising so as not 
to be outdone by competitors, both 
as a matter of pride and also actu- 
ally to get a proper share of the 
new business created. 

Then in union there is strength 
to protect the banks against the 
assaults of the special edition 
solicitors and programme copy 
chasers. The individual banks 
would be saved a lot of time as 
well as money in this way. 

“Collective bargaining’ with the 
newspapers would enable banks to 
get better rates on space contracts, 
and the large copy would insure 
good position and display. 

The basis for a co-operative 
advertising effort in any line of 
business is the fact that there are 
always some phases of the question 
that are peculiarly problems of the 
business or industry as a whole. 

This certainly applies to banks 
and trust companies because their 
common aim is to inculcate busi- 
nesslike habits, to loan the banks’ 
funds safely and profitably, to stir 
up ambition, to bring about a real- 
ization of duty as touching such 
things as the making of a will or the 
use of safe deposit protection for 
valuables. These are all general 
problems. No one financial insti- 
tution can have a monoply of them 
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Fig. 3. Trade-marks 
that mean something 





Reed in cra man rth eed 


Fig. 2. An effective safe deposit folder 


any more than it has the sole 
responsibility of instilling ideas of 
thrift in its community. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most 

helpful matter I can repro- 
duce in this department is that 
which has proved to be resultful. 
In regard to the 
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HREE rather unusual trade- 

marks are those of the Virginia 
Trust Company, Richmond, the 
Trent Trust Company, Ltd., Hon- 
olulu, and the Bank for Savings in 
Seattle (Fig. 3). They all mean some- 
thing and their meaning is seen ata 





folder entitled 











“Safety Deposit 
Business,” (Fig. 
2) the First 
National Bank 
of Shelbyville, 
Ill., said: 

“We have 





arene 








What's a queue? 





A Chinaman's queue, or cue, is his pigtail; but that 








used this safety- 
deposit adver- 
tising matter 
with good re- 
sults, sending it 
to prospective 
renters, espe- 
cially our cus- 
tomers in other 
departments.’ <n 


Why? 


It's a great game. 
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ter accompany- 
ing the folder 








Get down to this business of, 


Afftrared wrth The Mown Mr. Thrift is the very be 


or you, a 
it, and though Prudence wii 
ity will help you to save, T 
earn, plan, manage, save. 





the kind we mean. 


he English use this word to mean a line of wait- 
opie. 


ir. Thrift is anxious to see a great queue of new 
itors putting their money in the savings depart- 
s of strong Minneapolis banks. This bank would 
© see a part of the line making deposits at our 
is windows—and befo wil 10, for that is 
the new interest period closes. 


ight next to our savings windows is the teller who 
Government thrift stam ‘atronize his win- 
anyway, whatever you do, and the savings win- 
if you can. 


pu can. 


ye ne Northwestern National Bank 
Resources $57,000,000 








and Trust Co 


























reads: 
. closes April 10.—Marquett« 
Dear Friend ; The Nerthweste] so. acite 1s doles tt. 
Will you kind- Resource] isa wonder sor 
. will buy War £ 
ly give the en- ds. He will 
closed folder bt on hl ot 
your careful anew ne 
consideration? The-North 
It may mean the " 


saving of many 
dollars for you 
and at least the 


Mr. Thrift is going to sell Minneapolis. 

H : “Sell” is a word that advertisers use in a pecu! : 
etistaction of | fa.vianeueeseee 
people, they say they “sell” those people. 


knowing that 
your valuable 
papers are ab- 
solutely safe. 
At any time be- 
fore June 1st, we 
shall be glad to 
furnish you with 
a commodious 


Resources $57,000,000 


Affiliated with The Minnesota Loan and Trust ( 











The Northwestern National Bank 





listed with The M 








Mr. Thrift smiles with satisfaction to see the line of 
new savers depositing. their money in this strong 
national bank 

He knows that they will always be glad that they 
have started this good habit. 


ar way 


And Mr. Thrift is glad that they have made the 
start before 3 o'clock on April 10, because that is the 
close of the interest period 

They will continue depositing regularly, every week 
perhaps, but the deposits made now will draw interest 
trom April 1 

Be.ides this, all these people. if they are good invest- 
ors and patriotic, have bought Thrift and War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 


We have them for sale. Marquette Ave. near Fourth 


The Northwestern National Bank 


Resources $57,000,000 


Buy Liberty Bonds! 














box, two keys 
and a special key ring for fifty cents 
during the remainder of the year. 

Hoping that we may be of ser- 
vice to you, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
W. S. MIDDLESworTH, President. 
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Fig. 4. Introducing a new character, Mr. Thrift 


glance, which is a desideratum in a 
trade-mark. The Hawaiian one 
perhaps needs the explanation for 
the benefit of us continental Amer- 
icans that it represents a banyan 
tree, which, like the trust company, 








e 
Burro 
learing 
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is “serving, protecting, enduring. 
In regard to the unusual trade-mark 
of The Bank for Savings in Seattle, 
Vice-President R. Auzias de Tur- 
enne wrote: 

“Our mark, the fleur-de-lis of 
Florence, is the exact reproduction 
of the fleur-de-lis used there by 
the Medicis, 907 years ago, in their 
bank.” 

VERY interesting series from 

the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, is shown 
(Fig. 4). They belong to what 
might be called the cartoon school 
of bank advertising and introduce 
anewcharacter, ‘Mr. Thrift, “who, 
it is to be hoped, will become as 
well known as “Uncle Sam.’ These 
ads. were sent me by Frank Merrill, 
manager, Publicity Department. 
Thanks, Mr. Merrill. Come again. 


EOPLE who have been in the 
Pittsburgh district probably 
will aver that the smoke is blacker 
than is shown in the advertisement 
of the Farmers Deposit National 
Bank (Fig. 7). But my opinion is 


| THE 
| FOREST CITY 
SAVINGS 
AND 
TRUST 


Experience 
of the Past 


which is always a safe 
guide, shows that the 
most prosperous com- 
munities are those whose 
people are largely in- 
terested in Savings Insti- 


tutions. The training to 


save means sobriety, in- 
dustry, integrity, home 
ownership and good cit- 
izenship. 


4% 


Interest Paid 
on Savings 





Fig 5. Savings bank co-operation 
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like smoke 
screen and the 
myriad smoke- 











stacks are 











| 
| 
| 
merely sugges- | 
tive and perhaps 

most effective in 

representing 

any such vast | 
amount as “A_ | 
Billion Dollar's | 











** | 
Worth. | National Bank, 
HILE |] | — es 
am on the \ ele 


subject of Pitts- 
burgh bank 
advertising, | want to praise the 
wartime layout of the advertise- 
ment of the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Co. (Fig. 6). It certainly is 
effective. And that little ad. of the 
Union Trust Co. is strong and 
dignified. 


N increasing number of banks 

are appreciating the value of 
good art work as an aid to making 
an advertisement effective. Taken 
in conjunction with good copy and 
typography, as in the case of the 
advertisement of the Union Com- 
merce National Bank of Cleveland 
(Fig. 6), you have a combination 
that is hard to beat. That truly rural 
picture in the ad. of the North- 
western National Bank looks good 
to us all, I'm sure, as it represents 
a scene typical of many parts of 
our great Northwest this summer. 


HE advertising manager of the 

American Trust Company, St., 
Louis, Mo., O. A. Zahner, wrote 
me: 

“Your criticism of my maiden 
efforts, as you so ably termed them, 
was fully appreciated. Accept my 
thanks for this and the reproduc- 
tion of my ad. | believe this con- 
structive criticism which you are 
rendering through The Burroughs 
Clearing House is doing much to 
bring bank advertising up to its 
proper standard. 

“It so happened that your sug- 
gestion of border cuts came just 
before I started to prepare my 
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UNION COMMERCE, 





<S] EIGHTY-FIVE CENTS 
4 an acre is all you had to pay 
for good Minnesota wheat laad 1. 
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Fig. 6. Illustration gives 
life to an advertisement 














campaign about our new bank 
building. It set me thinking and 
the enclosed ads. are the result. 
The first ads. at least were effective. 
We had thousands of visitors in- 
specting the building the opening 
day. 

“I would appreciate your frank 
criticism of these ads. as | feel no 
one is more capable of giving such 
criticism than yourself. I am going 
into military service the latter part 
of this month and am preparing 
some copy to be used while | am 
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EARW By iGo 
bs felh | 
. ily i} 52 
Pee 
 S 5 2 rh f ot 
Se ag , 
ae BOUT $1,000,000,000 
| is the estimated value 
of the products manufac- 
tured last year in our Metropolitan District—the real Pittsburgh 
The credit and other facilities of the banks of Pittsburgh have con- 


tributed largely towards making possible this tremendous output 
Always at the service of sound business, the Farmers Deposit 
National .Bank wants to co-operate with you in making an even 
more progressive and prosperous Pittsburgh 


FARMERS DEPOSIT 
NATIONAL BANK 














Fig. 7. Pittsburgh symbolizes America’s power 














iw Monday, the 
First of April 


Fig. 8. A distinctive series 


away. If it is possible | wish you 
would send your criticism at once, 
that | may embody your sugges- 
tions in these ads. which I am pre- 
paring.” 

I told Mr. Zahner that his ads. 
didn't need much, if any, criticism 
and this is borne out by the exam- 
ples of his advertising reproduced 
(Fig. 8). Congratulations and good 
luck, Mr. Zahner! 


HAT cut of the massive vault 
door in the advertisement of the 
National Copper Bank, Salt Lake 





Fig. 9. 
A weighty 
argument 


ones, an 


and BANKERS 









City (Fig. 9), is 
a weighty argu- 
ment: for using 
that institution. 


HE rest of 

the country 
is proud of what 
the Pacific Coast 
is doing in the 
ship building 
line. Personally, 
I'm glad to show 
another ship ad. 
from Seattle 
(Fig. 10). T. J. 
Maroney, adver- 
tising manager of The Scandinavian 
American Bank, the author and 
finisher thereof, writes that he 
thinks it “connects up the bank 
with the shipbuilding interests here 
all right’ and I agree with him. 
How about it, banks in ‘Frisco, 
Newark, Philadelphia and else- 
where, are you doing any adver- 
tising along this line? 











ERY good rural bank adver- 

tising is being done by The 
Clayton Banking Co., of Clayton, 
N. C. Use is made of a syndicate 
house organ, newspaper space and 
form letters. One of the best of 
the latter, sent out last spring, was 
as follows: 
Dear Friend: 

Uncle Sam has for some time 
been laying so much stress upon 
the importance of raising lots of 
food stuffs this year, and so much 
has been said about it through the 
papers, that it is a very familiar 
thing to all. But you know that 
if John loves Mary, and Mary 
knows very well that John loves 
her, still Mary is always good 
enough to forgive John even if he 
tells her of it every time they meet. 

So it is in this same spirit that 
we at this time call the matter to 
your mind again, and we hope the 
subject will not become tiresome 
toyou. Try thisyear toraise more 
“Hog and Hominy” than hereto- 
fore. Plant an extra acre in corn, 
plant a bigger garden and attend 
to it better, raise more chickens 
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and hogs and cattle, can more 
vegetables and fruit this summer, 
and be more saving with the food 
at your table. Don't waste any- 
thing. Remember that your boy 
may be “somewhere in France” 
soon, and you certainly want Uncle 
Sam to be able to get plenty of good 
wholesome food to send to him. 
He has never lived on short rations 
at home, and now that he is in a 
distant land fighting for you make 
every effort to see that he is even 
better cared for than formerly. 
The planting season is now at 
hand. Look over your crop and 
see if you can't put in a little more 
food crops, and when the harvest 
time is come you will be more than 
repaid in the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have done your best. 
Let us know if there is anything 
we can do for you to help along 
your work. We are very anxious 
to contribute our part toward 











Building Ships and 
Banks 


Seattle Defies the 
U-Boat Menace 





Seatlle has again come to the foreground with a $100,000,000 contract for more ships 
for Unele Sam 
the great shipbuilding center of the Northwestern part of the United States, 
bine tae tote oe Cnte The fame Chg mp bagucbe yh the four corners of the 
earth for the remarkable record it has made in the past few moi vac ia its shipbuilding 
= 


The United States Government bas faith in Seattle Shipbuilders and hes placed 8 
recent contract with the Skinner & Eddy Company for another $100, 

Tn line with the rapid growth and develo opment of the shipbuilding dosiness in Seattle, 
comes the —_-< of the Scandinavian American bank during the past ycer, showing 
‘a gain of over §2,500,000.00 

The KEEL of the Seandiasvie oo American Bank was laid over twenty-five years age, 
and year by year the institu ay has ~e a remarkable growth, until at the present 
time it shows resources of over $16 a 00. 

The Seandina —_ be enyey Bank RIVETED its faith to the a or Seattle's 
greatness, and is lending its efforts my further the big interests of the 

We morte UP THE ae KHEAD that shuts out pessimism, ea today the 
Besviioaias Ae Bavk is ax solid in sincerity and as financially responsible as 
any benk in the Pacific Northwest. 

‘AULKING THE SEAMS of overlappiny 2} business concetns and individual 
énues = giving them sound financial advice and extending credit to worthy en- 
presen im tone with the progress of the times. 

are making the PRICK PU — HOLES of Seattle en for the development 
ot Treg ade nd hs encouragement ng Lae w enterprises w are taking advantage 
of the y wonderful resources ot the Pacifie Northwest. 
papier ls AFLOA’ of prosperity fore equaled i 
N Rok Connect with « oh. D besk Establish credit roy ~ . is lies for an a 
the big things that are to come to Seattle in the future 

Your bank acconnt —_ by the Washington Bank Depositors’ Guaranty Fuad 

—sbsolute security against loss. 





Member Federal Reserve Bank 





Scandinavian American Bank 


Resources Over $16,000,000 00. 


Alecks Building. Branch ot Ballard Seattle, Wash 











Fig. 10. Seattle defies the U-boat 
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making this a record 
breaking year in the 
production of food 
stuffs. With very 
best wishes, | am, 
Yours very truly, 
Jno. T. TALTON, 
Cashier. 
TheCompany also 
issues an excellent 
booklet on **Cattle— 
Breeds and Breed- 
ing’ which other 
banks in agricultural 
districts may be glad 
to use. 


T IS a strikingly 
effective adver- 
tisement which an- 
nounced the opening 
of the Liberty 
National Bank of 
Roanoke, Va. (Fig. 
11). 
HAT Might 
Happen to Your 
Estate, and the Safe- 
guard, is the finely 
embossed title which 
appears on the cover 
of a booklet recently 








The Liberty National 


BANK 


Opens for Business Saturday. June 8th 
at 116 W. Campbell Avenue 


The only thing new about this bank is the name, and 
not need an intro 


they will meet the officers, who are 


men old in the history of Roanoke's ind ustnes—men who 
are living monuments of success 


This Financial Institution Is Based on Principles of The 


Highest Order and for This Reason Lays Claim 
to a Liberal Portion of Your Business 


The Liberty National Bank is safe. with rock bottom 
foundation ; a financial institution that will do its part in 
making Roanoke a bigger and better city. | of 
ourse, is to make money for itself and for its clients; it 
pride is to grow to the degree where it will be a part of the 

city in Southwestern Virgima, where the name of 
ner 


the past 

of great men who started humble. but made that START, 
and by so doing attained success. 

A bank that beheves in its principles. believes in Roa- 

noke and its people: believes that its polices can bring 

for its founders and officers 


will tell you that, 
other things being 
equal, he does not 
expect a customer to 
walk past the first 
bank he comes to, 
to bring his business 
to a bank that may 
be a block out of his 
way. And other 
things are equal, for 
banking is thorough- 
ly co-ordinated, and 
the staff at every 
office of a chartered 
bank is studiously 
endeavoring to ex- 
tend every attention 
and courtesy to the 
public. 

No bank is doing 
special or individual 
advertising. They 
are at present gener- 
ally co-operating in 
a propaganda to pro- 
mote ‘Thrift.”” 


SLACKER’S 
reputation will 
not help your bank 


issued by the Securi- 
ty Trust Company, 
Detroit. It is an 








The Liberty National Bank 


116 W. Campbell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


get business,’ ad- 
vertises the Corn 
Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, 








unusually inviting- 
looking booklet and 
it is interesting and convincing in 
its treatment of the subject matter. 
It gives about a dozen actual cases 
of the superiority of trust company 
service, showing the loss and trouble 
arising from the use of less depend- 
ableservice. It namesthe necessary 
qualifications of a competent exe- 
cutor and trustee as follows: 
Integrity, superiority, good 
judgment regarding investments, 
knowledge of the law respecting 
trusteeship, executive ability — all 
sustained without interruption. 


ie REGARD to bank advertising 
in Canada, a representative of 
The Home Bank of Canada writes: 

‘There is no competition in bank 
advertising. The banks are not 
advertising to take business away 
from each other. A local manager 


Fig. 11 


A good beginning 


in a banking journal, 
and it continues, 
‘Too busy is no excuse nowadays. 
One must take part in the various 
national campaigns. Do not tie 
yourself up with too much detail. 
You can use our well organized 
collection department to handle 
your items, and 
have time for 
more important 
work.” 


RYING to 

crowd too 
much copy into 
the space avail- 
able is an easily- 
besetting sin of 
inexperienced 
copy-writers. 
Don't be one of 
those “grapho- 
maniacs who 





fancy that perfection lies in an in- 
finite number of words.” 


M:N Wisconsin banks push- 


ing war savings, usethis device: 

\X Jar a> avings 
isconsin aves & 

GOOD idea for getting the 

most benefit from advertising 

is used by the National Union Bank 

of Maryland, Baltimore. It is a 

set of frames to carry press proofs 

of advertisements as they appear. 

These are hung over the tellers’ 


windows and over the public desks 
in the lobby. 


GOOD service for members of 
the A.E. F. is thus advertised 
by the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston: 
“SERVICE CHECKS" 
“For the use of the men in the 
American Expeditionary forces may 
be obtained at all our offices. These 
checks are sold free of commission 
to men in service in denominations 
of 50, 100, and 200 francs. They 
are payable at par at any branch 
of the Bank of France, the Credit 
Lyonnais, and at the Paris offices 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
Equitable Trust Company and the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 
In London they are payable at 
current exchange rates for francs.” 


Readers are requested to send 
samples of their advertising to the 
editor of this department for comment, 
criticism, suggestion and possible 
reproduction in the magazine. No 
charge for service. Address: T. D. 
MacGregor, 14 Wall Street, New York. 


tamps 
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No waving banners nor throbbing 
Grums acciaim the great army of patri- 
otic Americans who are steadily setting 


a KNOWN, has NO ft to wear the uniform and follow the Flag 
IDENTITY. A Savings Bank is a Training Camp 
for leaders in Thrift’s Army. For almost 
Tt actually adds to a war's Giguty, anc 
sanding and sul-respect to be adie to say—l Gurty years the Security Bank has sought 
=m sccomt im the Security Trut & to mcukcate im Te people of Los Angeles te 
Savngs Bank. THEY know me. Drnciptie CaS = penunousness, Rot 
oamesery res sempemtete Goin tes'su un om eset ted 
atmosphere of personal acquaintance wl and serve’ best @ spent at once, or held fer e boner 
personal mterest and frendiness to each one — 
its deposttors and patrons. it PAYS to have Because THOUSANDS have learned, 
your account with the Security Bank. through this to be thrifty, MIL- 
epee SS Oe foes ae oe Pa Og 
: a 
eee a eees. Sumas Bank Account to teach a nan to SAVE 
Dow! be afraid to start smak A Defer opens & Saw 
trae Account. After that a's wp te YOU, 
Sissies BANK ECURITY TR0s) 
SAVINGS BANK, BAN K. 














First’ and Spring 


Pith and Spring 








Headings that make you think and text that 
make you think some more 














PREPAREDNESS 
A Banker's Duty to His Depositors | 


What Provisions Have You Made to Render 
| Proper Service to Your Customers During the 


oe Next Filing Period on Income Tax Schedules * 








RE YOU prepared to answer 
the numerous inquiries from 


those who will depend upon 
you for intelligent advice on impor- 
tant tax questions? 











It is a well-known fact that a bank 
is the accepted authority in any com- 
munity on financial problems. The 
same rule applies on any question 
upon which the average business man 
or farmer is in doubt. Therefore, all matters pertaining to Income Tax Laws 
should receive careful consideration from the bankers. In order that you may be in 
a position to render the intelligent service that is customary from the modern banking 
institution, you must prepare to meet these conditions. 








We are prepared to extend a service to your idea of establishing a higher standard of busi- | 
depositors through you that will not only ness efficiency among your depositors. As you 
enable them to meet all government require- well know, in order to file and be prepared to 

ments on Income Tax Problems, but will auto- prove an Income Tax Statement, it has become | 
matically create better business methods. necessary that each and every individual keep | 


an adequate record of his business transactions. 
Now is the time for bankers to get back of the Grasp this opportunity to encourage efficiency. 


| Simplex Income Systems for business men, farmers and individuals, together with 
| . our Free Advisory and Consultation Service, enables you 
| 





to meet all these conditions without worry or expense. | 
Let us co-operate with you in solving this problem. An inquiry from you will bring full details. 


RITTER & HORNEY, Inc. 


1 NINTH FLOOR PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 
i 
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$23. 


Your Stenographer Can Do More — 


if you can give her 
greater working com- 
fort andconvenience. 
Put her typewriter on 
a separate stand, 
easily adjusted to the most 
convenient height and 

position—enable her to 

forget the machine and 
think only of the worl: she 
is doing on it—she is bound 
to give you more and better service. 


SATELLITE 


Made in 2 
sizes: Typewriter Stand 

No. 2 X as 
shown — $15. leaves desks clear for other work- 
No. 2 EXT puts typewriter at your elbow when 
with sliding wanted —out of the way when not in 
baseboard— 


use. Large, noiseless castors enable 
you to move typewriters :reely about 
the office, increasing :se of each 
machine 10%. No loosening of 
joints through vibration—metal con- 
struction makes the Satellite ever- 
lasting. 


USE 30 DAYS FREE 


Test in your office at our expense. 
Send no money — simply write on 
your letterhead, specifying which 
style you want. The Satellite will 
have to prove its own worth to you 
or we will pay return charges. 

Write today. 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY 


56 MT. VERNON ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Takes the Eye- Strain 
Out of Business 


DESK 


EMERALITE camp 


Don’t jeopardize your eyesight— place an 
Emeralite on your desk now. Means vision- 
comfort in future years. Emerald green glass shade 
rests the eyes naturally, while a clear even light is 
spread over your work. Lends distinction to office, or 
home. Style shown No. 8734-B is $10 complete. 


Write for booklet illustrating 30 styles. Ask 
about special Emeralite for adding machines. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


40 Warren St., 
New York 
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The Country Bank’s Advertising 


(Continued from page 16) 
co-operation will develop, for they will feel that they 
are a real part of the bank and not merely wheels in 
the machine. They will be inspired to new and greater 
effort, their vision will be broadened and there will be 
a development in every useful way. 

These meetings will give opportunity for putting 
stress on the necessity of unfailing courtesy, for 
courtesy in a country bank ranks right up with a 
good reputation as a producer of business. The lack 
of courtesy runs so much business away and keeps so 
much more from coming in that a good name and an 
unassailable record are of no avail against it. 

It is important to secure the co-operation of the 
shareholders, for the man who owns the business 
should surely be most interested in making it profitable. 

The nature of a bank's business is such that it is 
essential that its shares should be owned by active, 
influential people. It is desirable that not too many 
of those shares should be owned by the retired, in- 
vesting class. Of course the intimate relationship 
between a country bank and the community is such 
that people are often influenced by the fact that the 
wealthy, who are supposed to be wise in financial 
matters, regard the institution so highly that they 
invest some of their money in the capital stock. But 
it is a fact that some lesser light in the world of 
wealth, who owns five or ten shares, and who is keenly 
interested in the welfare of “his bank” can be very 
helpful in securing valuable business. To keep the 
shareholders constantly informed and to remind them 
of their usefulness it is a good plan to send them checks 
for dividends, accompanied by a letter from one of 
the officials. 

If dividends are paid semi-annually letters should 
be sent at more frequent intervals. Some banks 
observe the rule of monthly dividends largely for the 
purpose of keeping constantly in touch with share- 
holders. 

When the shareholder receives his dividend checks 
a test of his loyalty will be made, because if he goes 
off to deposit them in some other bank it is good 
evidence, in the absence of any special reasons to the 
contrary, that he is not measuring up to his duty, and 
he ought to be asked to give way to some more 
useful man 

The directors are supposed to be very intimate with 
the affairs of the bank and next to the officers and 
employees they should be most active in its behalf. 
At the regular meetings it should be a part of the pro- 
ceedings to discuss plans for developing new business. 
There are all sorts of directors serving country banks. 
Generally they are the heads of successful business 
enterprises and men of prominence and influence. It 
is possible for them to use that influence in a most 
advantageous way for their bank, never, of course, 
to the detriment of their own business. The officers 
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should be constantly on the alert for such opportunities ¢¢ 


and should suggest the necessary action to the particu- 
lar director who seems available. Likewise the direc- 
tors should make the same suggestions to the officers. 

It should be the general policy of the officials to 
bring the name of the bank into every sort of desir- 
able prominence that will tend to create favorable 
sentiment on the part of the public served. 

The proper sort of discussion of a bank at country 
gatherings, at the crossroad stores, among early 
church goers, at picnics and barbecues and the various 
other community meetings, will tend to develop a spirit 
of confidence. What is more natural than when some 
man or woman speaks to a friend of how very 
courteously and obligingly he or she was treated a 
few days ago in the banks. That the person spoken 
to will naturally gravitate to that particular bank 
when occasion offers; often out of a spirit of timidity, 
because of the realization of probably recurring 
sympathetic service, but chiefly because it is human 
nature towant to gowhere you will be properly received. 

The remarkable development of corn clubs, pig 
clubs, beef clubs, canning clubs and the striking prog- 
ress of intensified farming methods, offer to the 
country banker a splendid opportunity for adver- 
tising through service and co-operation that yields 
returns of great benefit to the bank and community. 

Highway advertising has been found successful, 
particularly in the use of guide posts at intersec- 
tions of roads, though this method is rather expensive. 
Pictures or current events and well printed cards 
describing particular services, when displayed in the 
lobby, are calculated to develop favorable comment. 

To be able to make addresses at public gatherings 
has almost become one of the necessary qualifica- 
tions of acountry banker. By reason of the position 
he occupies as one of the leading men of his town, 
leadership naturally falls on hisshoulders and speaking 
publicly is one evidence of that leadership. 

It is always desirable for him to take an active 
part in all movements for civic welfare, but politics, 
which sometimes offer a tempting temporary reward, 
should be avoided. It is not good advertising. 

The country banker is called on to be a most 
versatile human. Properly to satisfy the community 
he serves he must be capable of officiating in every 
capacity from that of godfather at the baptism of 
the new born to pallbearer at the funeral of “the most 
distinguished citizen..." And yet he should not be 
satisfied with only performing the tasks required of 
him. As guardian of the wealth of his neighbors 
and friends his responsibility is great and his standing 
assured if he performs his duties faithfully, but in a 
larger sense he should make his usefulness even 
greater by educating the public to the real possibilities 
of his institution as well as to their own abilities as 
producers and through the co-operative effort result- 
ing, build up a better community to live in. 
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is as necessary to exercise 
good judgment in the 


™investment of money in 


your Accounting Depart- 
ment Equipment as it is in 
other departments of your 
business. 


The Equipment used in 
conjunction with your Book- 
keeping Machine is the 
factor that will determine 
whether you will get the 
most out of it. 


Investigate the Kalamazoo 
Style C System on new in- 
stallations and consider it on 
machines already installed. 
Let us prove our contention 
that it will increase produc- 
tion and save expense. 


KALAMAZOO 
MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
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Elements of Convenience 
in “A.B.A.” Cheques 
FIRST: 


Identification. One of the most convenient 
features of “A.B.A.” Cheques is the ease with 
which they “identify” the holder to strangers. 
The countersignature of the holder, if it corre- 
sponds with the original signature, placed on the 
cheque at the time of purchase, sufficiently estab- 
lishes his identity. “A.B.A.” Cheques therefore 
are more dependable and convenient than drafts, 
certified cheques and other paper that cannot 
be safely cashed by a stranger without positive 
identification, which often is difficult to furnish. 









The signature and countersignature corre- 
sponding, the holder is properly identified. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Agent for issuance of 


AmrrIcaN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 








The Banker and Business Budgets 
(Continued from page 6 

administration keep to their production quotas,.what 
are the total in dollars set aside for his needs. If 
any departments fail on any per cent allotted to 
them they must at once use all means at their disposal 
to rectify such discrepancy and, failing in this, immedi- 
ate general action must be taken by all departments 
to bring all members of the business body into har- 
mony with the laid down plans, or, if that is not possible, 
those plans must be adjusted at once to a new har- 
monious whole. The form (Fig. 4) illustrates the 
gross in dollars, but of course does not show the 
details from which it is deduced, which are covered in 
the sub-budgets. The financial forecast or budget of 
expected cash needs and cash available at all times 
is one of the most essential pieces of knowledge a firm 
can possess. As money has been said to be the root 
of all evil, it is certainly the basis of all business, and 
without it, when needed, no production or sales de- 
partment can hope to succeed. 

As the production manager must plan in advance 
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to buy his materials, in order to obtain advanta- 
geous terms and delivery, and the marketing manager 
must arrange, with foresight for his salesmen and 
advertising, so must the manager of the finance de- 
partment arrange in a comprehensive and forehanded 
manner for his cash income and outgo, to be assured 
of getting the necessary cash—no more, no less—at 
the needed time and on the most advantageous terms. 
This is the result the financial forecast or cash-needs 
budget aims to accomplish. In considering this 
budget it is essential to keep in mind that it deals only 
in current cash items. The date of an obligation is not 
considered, but solely the month in which the cash 
will be in hand or be disbursed. Incidentally it may 
be noted that where receivables are carried in trade 
acceptances, rather than accounts receivable, it greatly 
simplifies the preparation of these figures. 

The study of the budget system and principles, as 
a whole, is one of the most interesting and educa- 
tional business problems, and the foregoing brief com- 
ments and forms illustrating the high lights of business 
usage and of the subject should be sufficient to draw 
the banker's attention to the concrete possibilities of 
the benefits his business-men customers could receive 
from a study of the principles and adoption of this 
simple budget system to their business in clarifying 
the purposes, needs and procedure of same. 

The correct methods of gathering the routine figures 
of the business into the sub-budget records and the 
key to “dividing the sales dollar into one hundred 
cents’ are further angles of the subject which are 
recommended as well worth examining by both the 
banker and his client. 

The weighing of the inevitable objections as well 
as the obvious benefits of the budget system is desir- 
able and worthy of the banker's attention, to the end 
that he may be fully equipped judicially to meet and 
set at rest the doubts of the ambitious and alert busi- 
ness man who wants the best in his business if it 
is practical, but who is also wisely cautious not to 
“start anything that he cannot finish.” 

Those who have studied the benefits to be derived 
from the business budget, as well as the simple up-to- 
date methods of applying it in every day business are 
unanimous in their judgment that in these days of 
complex business problems none can reach a one 
hundred per cent success without an adequate system 
of budgeting his operations. As every banker desires 
the business of his customers as well as his own to 
achieve the highest success, it will surely well repay 
him to delegate one or more executives to give this 
subject their serious consideration and weigh fully the 
expressed belief of the big majority of accountants 
and students of management and finance that the 
budget is one of the coming methods which will, 
in the not far distant future, illustrate its practica- 
bility by almost universal adoption in modern business. 
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Farm Loan Bank for Juniors 
(Continued from page 9) 

letter writer became a borrower. Three important 
results are being obtained asthe result of the unusual 
campaign. Perhaps the most important, in the opinion 
of rural life experts, will be the increased interest in 
farming boys and girls on the farm will take when they 
become independent food producers. Their success in 
this venture is going to make good farmers and farmers’ 
wives out of them, according to federal authorities 
who are now assisting in establishing this movement 
in new sections of the country. It is expected to be 
a most effective means of cutting off the flow of popu- 
lation from the farm to the city. Self-reliance is 
encouraged in the case of each borrower, as well as 
a keen interest in all problems that confront the 
ambitious farmer. 

The increase in the production of food to be brought 
about by this campaign will be most material. By 
the time 500,000 boys and girls have been financed in 
this work, there will be a material increase in the 
number of calves, pigs and chickens being raised by 
the young farmers. Out of his earnings the average 
junior farmer will be able to establish himself in 
business on a larger scale the next season, doubling 
or tripling his earnings. Each boy or girl makes from 
$5 to $75 above all expenses for the season's work, 
but perhaps the most important gain is the addition 
of asimilar number of ambitious, hard working student 
farmers to the next generation of farmers. 

One of the chief beneficiaries of the plan will be 
the state and federal club work for boys and girls. 
It is estimated that the number of boys and girls 
enrolled in these clubs was more than doubled dur- 
ing 1917, which is a tremenduous gain for one year's 
time. In 1916 the thirty-three northern states 
had an enrollment of 200,000 in the various clubs, 
while the southern clubs had an estimated enrollment 
of 125,000. The enrollment at the end of the 1917 
season, for the north and south combined, was 
approximately 750,000, according to conservative 
estimates. This number will pass the million mark 
by a comfortable margin during the 1918 season, it 
is believed. 

A third important result from this work has been 
the increased interest taken by parents in establish- 
ing their sons and daughters as food producers. Fully 
one-third of the applications for loans in many states 
are made by parents for their children. In many 
cases the parents themselves might have provided the 
money, but they have been quick to see the advantage 
of placing their son or daughter on a business basis 
similar to their own. In scores of cases loans have 
been requested for from three to five children. Very 
few parents have objected to their children engaging 
in business for themselves, and have co-operated with 
the young farmers in making their investment a success. 

Agriculturial experts in the employ of the 
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Are You Serving in 


| Class 1? 


HERE are two classes of banks in the 
United States just now: 





(1) Banks which are speeding up their advertising and 
| ‘businesses in order that business in their section may 
| also speed up and thus keep pace with war’s demands. 
(2) Banks which are economizing and curtailing both 
in advertising and service in a mistaken belief that 
they are saving money and aiding the Government. 
The war must be financed from the savings of the 
nation. Banks are the “saving” machinery of the 
nation. Is this, then, a time to “shut down”? It is NOT. 


CRADDICK SERVICE is serving 424 Class 1 banks— 


r 


efficiently, effectively, economically—and with gratifying results to each 
bank. Ifyou are a Class 1 bank, let us tell you about the war-time 
| advertising service we have to offer. 
| 
| Address: 


H. B. CRADDICK 


Advertising Manager for 424 Banks 
1004-1008 ist Nat’l-Soo Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















government have declared the work of financing junior 
farmers to be one of the most far-reaching move- 
ments born of the war. They look upon the plan as 
sound insurance for a new generation of improved 
farmers who will be quick to respond to a national 
or world need. For this reason unusual interest is 
being taken in the promotion of the work of organi- 
zing calf and pig clubs. Many millions will be ex- 
pended in speeding up the growth of these boys’ and 
girls clubs within the next few years, large sums of 
money being available for this work during the pre- 
sent year as the result of large appropriations made 
last year by congress for the work of speeding up 
the food production campaign. Promoters of the 
movement hope to see their plan universally adopt- 
ed this year in order that every ambitious boy or girl 
in the country may be able to do his or her share 
of growing food for Uncle Sam and his Allies. The 
loosening of the country’s purse strings as respects 
these young farmers is one of the most hopeful signs 
for the future of the country’s agriculturial progress, 
in the opinion of rural life experts. The part the 
boys and girls of the farms will play in the world’s 
greatest food drive this year promises to make a most 
important contribution to the world’s food granaries. 
For this reason, the “Stay-on-the-farm™” movement 
is attracting unusual interest on all sides. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the Junior 
Farmer movement has been the cordial manner in 
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Typocount LINEN LEDGER 
PaPER exactly fills every 





difficult requirement of 
Machine Bookkeeping, in 
texture, finish, durable 
strength and color. It is 
designed, made and sold for 


this one particular purpose. 
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LINN LEDGER 


Its very moderate price and 
the excellence of its service 
make TYPocounrt a particu- 
larly wise purchase at the 
present time. Send for test 
sheets to try out in 
your own account- 
ing department. 





Byron Weston Company 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 
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which the banks throughout the country are lending 
their aid to the work of promoting the movement. 
This applies to banks in the large cities as well as 
those in the small towns and rural communities. 
Hundreds of banks this year are standing as sponsors 
for calf and pig clubs or are making small loans to 
individual junior farmers, and the movement is spread- 
ing like wildfire. By next season, it is predicted, 
thousands of banks will be enrolled in this work of 
bolstering up the country’s food-producing units. 

One of the largest financial institutions engaged in 
financing junior clubs is the Corn Exchange Bank of 
Philadelphia, which is doing work along the lines laid 
down by the Meredith organization in several nearby 
states. Practically every bank in Arkansas is loaning 
money to the members of these junior clubs or to 
individuals, and the plan has spread with great rapidity 
throughout the entire south. Although the movement 
is in its infancy, it is said that there are very few banks 
in small town communities which are not willing to 
make small loans of this character to ambitious boys 
and girls. Illinois bankers are making a specialty of 
promoting calf clubs, and this plan is being followed 
largely by Missouri bankers. lowa bankers are loan- 
ing money to calf, pig, chicken and garden club work- 
ers, while E. T. Meredith, of Des Moines, well known 
in banking circles because of his connection with the 
Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, loaned money to more 
than 35,000 youngsters last year. This year he expects 
to have more than 100,000 borrowers on his list. E. 
N. Hopkins, formerly a well-known federal agent 
engaged in promoting boys and girls clubs, is director 
of the Meredith organization. 

The Meredith plan was launched a little more than 
a year ago, but has growntremendously. Applications 
for loans have been received at the rate of 250 a day 
this year, and there seems no limit to the unbounded 
enthusiasm shown by the boys and girls. These 
Junior Soldiers, as they are called, are being organized 
into squads of eight, in true military style. The army 
organization plan is followed closely, and this lends an 
additional patriotic feature to the work of these boys 
and girls. Frequent meetings are held, and it is ex- 
pected that by next year these junior clubs can be 
utilized in promoting the public welfare on a much 
larger scale. 
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A Liberty Bond Interest Table 


THIS ISSUE of The Burroughs Clearing House 
will be found an insert containing a complete table 
for computing interest on 414 percent Liberty bonds. 
The table is prepared on a 360-day basis. Reference 
to it shows instantly the interest accumulations on 
each denomination of bond from $50 to $100,00c_ in 
one, two, three and up to thirty days, and in 60, 90, 
120, 150 and 180 days. 
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HEN flames swept 
their way across the 

heart of San Fran- 
cisco in the spring of 1906, 
two of the great problems 
facing the city were those 
of saving from destruction 
the treasure in gold and 
paper stored within the 
danger zone, and of keeping 
the wheels of commerce and 
finance turning in spite of 
the catastrophe. 

There were many deeds 
of heroism born in the ashes 
of the fair city by the Gold- 
en Gate, but none more 
heroic than that of the men 
who braved death to dis- 
charge San Francisco’s 
financial obligations to the 
letter, and to preserve unbroken if possible, her 
business relations with her own people and the 
outside world. 

At that time the vaults of The Crocker National 
Bank of San Francisco held some $13,000,000 
worth of bonds, besides millions in currency and 
other securities. On the morning of April 18, 
officials of the bank saw that their building, 
lying in the path of the fire, was doomed, and the 
vaults were stripped of their precious load, which 
was carried to a residence far from the burning 
district. At the same time bank employees, at 
the risk of their lives, rescued the bank’s books, 
and two days later the whole load was trans- 
ferred to a vessel lying out in San Francisco Bay. 

There the herculean task of straightening out 
the bank’s affairs with its customers was under- 
taken. It is not usually that a feat of accounting 
challenges attention during such a period of trial, 
but the experience of the Crocker National, a 
bank with approximately fifteen millions of 
deposits at the time, was remarkable if not 
unique. For when the bank reopened three weeks 
later in temporary quarters, the actual cash 
developed an overage of just fifty cents. 

This incident is mentioned here because it is 
typical of the standard of accuracy and efficiency 
set by The Crocker National Bank. A new San 
Francisco has risen from the ruins of the old; 
with the passage of time have come new and 
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Passing The Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco—one of the largest flags in the world 
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improved safeguards for 
cash—in the way of steel- 
walled vaults and delicately 
tuned locks—and new and 
improved methods of book- 
keeping. It is a case of 
system coupled with the 
latest and best in equip- 
ment. TheCrocker Nation- 
al’s vaults stood the test of 
fire, as it is assumed they 
would today. Its book- 
keeping system met the 
same ordeal, as it is now 
bearing the burdens of war, 
with the shortage of labor 
and vastly increased busi- 
ness it involves. 

In its stewardship of mil- 
lions, this bank demands 
every day absolute proof of 
the correctness of every item of figure work. It has 
built a scientifically departmentized bank around 
a proving department which guarantees the 
accuracy of every one of thousands of daily 
transactions. This department has drawn around 
the bank’s bookkeeping work a net through which 
no error can hope to slip, only to be discovered 
later in some grand total, necessitating a search 
back through a maze of figures to the source. 

The Crocker National likewise demands speed 
without sacrifice of this accuracy. And where 
war has multiplied detail and called for the 
tuning up of every business operation, this bank 
has found it necessary only to expand and 
utilize more fully the tireless machinery already 
in existence, rather than to build a new and 
more complicated organization. And further, it 
must at this time meet these demands with a 
large proportion of unskilled help that has nec- 
essarily replaced trained men. 

These facts have all contributed toward 
making The Crocker National a “Burroughs 
bank,” for Burroughs Machines, used from top 
to bottom of the organization, have met all 
these tests. There are now fifty Burroughs 
Machines in operation on all kinds of work in all 
departments; the bank has standardized on 
Burroughs, and Burroughs has standardized the 
bank’s bookkeeping with respect to speed, 
accuracy and ease of performance. 
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Interior clearing balance sheet 
The sheet shown at the left above is just what the name 
implies, an interior balance sheet which constitutes a final 
recapitulation of all transactions that have gone through the 
roving department. Atthe top isasummary of items handled 
y desk 21, which handles all checks on ‘‘ourselves’’. These 
items are recapped in the space below, and the total must agree 
with the total of items charged to 21 desk, inthe spacetothe right. 
All checks on ‘‘ourselves”’ are segregated in six divisions, 
representing the accounts of banks and five sections of the 
individual ledger. Each bookkeeper is charged with the items 
for his section, and must balance with their total, as shown on 
the form above. To rectify errors in charging checks to the 
wrong ledger, the accompanying adjustment sheet in the center 
is used. Items in the vertical divisions of the sheet are added 
to the total of those divisions, while items in the horizontal 
divisions are subtracted. 


The inset is a view of a portion of the tellers’ cages. 


In the fall of 1916 the bank purchased one 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine for use on the 
customers’ ledger and statements—a step taken 
to test the applicability of the machine to the 
system in use in this branch of the bookkeeping 
work. How successful it was is shown by the fact 
that a few months later all ledgers were trans- 
ferred to this system, and nine more posting 
machines were installed. There are now eleven 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines in use on 
ledgers and statements, handling upward of 
10,000 daily postings on 7,000 active accounts, 
with greater efficiency than would be possible 
under the old system. 

Since early in 1915, The Crocker National has 





Teller’s proof (Receiving) 

Not only must every teller in The Crocker National Bank 
prove against the figures of the proving department, but a 
balance of all tellers is taken to account for all monies received; 
and this work is all done on Burroughs Machines. The first 
column in the form shown on the right represents deposits 
received through the mail and over the counter to be placed to the 
credit of banks carrying accounts with The Crocker National; 
the second, deposits of individual customers; third, the total 
coin turned over to the tellers in the morning and during the 
day, for the current day’s work; in the center, a recap of these 
figures. The lower half of the sheet, containing the total of 
coin turned in at the vault at night, checks on ‘‘ourselves’’, 
transit and clearing house items, city collections, and a recap 
of these figures, must balance with the upper half. 


used Burroughs for posting correspondent bank 
ledgers and statements, and two machines now 
handle 1,000 items daily in the accounts of 350 
correspondents, with the same neatness, accuracy 
and speed that individual ledgers are handled, 
and with two men doing work that formerly 
required four. The detail of this ledger and 
statement work is illustrated on page 31. 

Transit letters also are written on Burroughs 
Machines, six of which are used for this work, 
while twenty-five machines, of practically the 
same type, are used in the proving department. 
Forms on pages 30 and 32 show in detail how 
efficiently this work is carried on. 

But the usefulness of Burroughs Machines in 
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auditor and his five assistants find con- | 
stant use for one Burroughs and for two | 
or three at times. They are used in veri- 
fying bookkeepers’ ledgers and state- 
ments, proving up bills receivable and 
interest, checking the pay roll, and in 
handling expense vouchers, certificates of 
deposits, cashiers’ checks, certified checks, | 
foreign bills purchased, reconciliation of enka 
accounts, clearing house reclamations, _ ms 
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The two forms shown at the left illustrate how thousands of items 
are handled daily on Burroughs Machines in the interior proving 
department of The Crocker National Bank—a department corre- 
sponding in function to the check teller’s or pivot department in 
other sections of the country. 

On the form in the center is reproduced one block of out-of-town 
items to be charged against the transit department. When these items have been run off a sub-total is taken, and the total 
is picked up on the form shown at the right. 

All items other than transit are segregated and listed according to the departments to which they are to be charged—coin, 
**21” (or checks on “‘ourselves’’), clearing house, and city collections. The totals of all the various sections are then re- 
listed, and the transit total is picked up in this recap, as indicated in the forms above. The grand total must agree with 
the pre-determined total received from the teller against whose figures the work is being proved. 

A particular feature in the proof of the transit work is that all items in this section are listed in the order received, and 
thus, all checks bearing the signature of any depositor as last endorser will follow in sequence. Each ‘‘batch’’ in this proof is 
stamped with an arbitrary batch number, and the same number is also stamped on each check before it is sent to the 
transit department. There the checks are compared with the items on the transit batch, and the name of each depositor is 
written opposite the first check of the group deposited by him. It is taken for granted, then, that all checks coming between 
any name and the next name listed came from the same source. 

The checks are then segregated according to the bank to which they are to be sent, and when the transit letters are made 
up the batch number is printed beside the bank number to indicate the last endorser. Thus, in the transit letter shown 
aan the two items numbered 36 came from the transit batch bearing that number. In handling transit items under 
this system it is not necessary to turn the checks over, as each bears on its face the batch number; and in the case of a lost 
item it is a simple matter to identify the item by reference to batch 36. This bank has no trouble in convincing its customers 
of the advantages of keeping a record of checks which can be referred to under such circumstances. 


and cash collections. The Crocker National means speed and ease of operation; economy 
Bank is a typically successful western institution, of men and time in a period when men and time 
founded in 1883 as The Crocker-Woolworth count more than ever before; absolute accuracy 
National Bank by Ralph C. Woolworth and where figures are concerned; absolute proof of 
Charles F. and William H. Crocker, the last the work done in every department. 

named now its president. From the start its There is no bank too large or too small for 
growth was steady, and today its position is this same efficiency. 

recognized in banking circles from coast to coast. Further information about Burroughs 
It has today deposits of more than $30,000,000, Machines can be obtained by writing to the 
total resources of $40,000,000. 


FIGURING AND SOOKKEERING MACHINES MH "ICED As nearest of the 190 Burroughs 
. AI 1M) O * . e 

The Crocker National uses Bu — 7. offices in the United States and 
Burroughs because Burroughs 


Canada. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
4070-s0m-7-18 (9772) 























The Library Bureau card ledger is literally made-to-order for quick 
results with ledger posting machines. 


No stretching or cramping of the arm. The cards are always 
within easy reach. That means a big saving in time and efficiency. 


Permits the operator to do more work with less effort. Helps to 
solve the labor shortage. Gives the ledger posting machine a better 
chance to prove its greatest usefulness. 


The cards have the proper stiffness to permit them to be readily fingered 
as they stand on edge. No thumbing or fumbling with flimsy sheets. 


The tray is strong, rigid and compact. Khaki bottom keeps cards 
from slipping. Three channels reinforce the bottom—front to back. 
Ingenious device compresses cards in upright position when day’s 
postings are finished. Quick release to correct working position. Drop 
side. Balances can be read without removing cards, 


Sample cards and literature on request 





ege ege . 
Card and filing Filing cabinets 
systems Founded 187% wood and steel 
e . e 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 
Atlanta, 124-126 Hurt bldg Des Moines, 619 Hubbell bidg. Newark, N. Z. 31 Clinton st. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
i Baltimore, 14 Light street Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg. 
H a 2023 Jefferson County Fall River, 29 Bedford street vid , 79 Westminster street Distributors 
t Bank bidg. Hartford, 78 Pearl street Richmond, 1219 Mutual bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
i Bridgeport,311CitySavingsBankbidg. Houston, 708 Main street St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank bidg. Co., 539 Market st 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank bidg. Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank bidg. St. Paui, 116 Endicott arcade 


Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade 
| Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings and Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block 
| Trust bidg. M 


Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. 440 Pacific Electric bidg. 
Springfield, Mass., Whitney bldg. Dallas, Parker Bros.,503-504 Insurance 
inneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bidg. bidg. 


Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. 
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With wasight guide tips on With Baker-Vawter Angie- 
indexes in lower file drawers, Tip Guides, indexes are al- 
clerk must crouch down and ways readable from above. 
shove all the guide cards and The eye locates the desired 
Papers back to read the in- index instantly. There's 
dexes. no crouching to shove 

back contents of the 

lower drawer. 


~ 
* 


: wy, 














UIT YOUR SHOVING! 


Read notations beside the pictures. Ask your file clerks to tell of the 
delays, added work and wastes caused by “shoving” ordinary guide cards 
back and forth many times daily to read indexes. Then show them this 
page. They'll say ,they can work faster—and save money by not ruin- 
ing indexes—if you'll supply 


BAKER-VAWTER 


_ METAL TIP GUIDE CARDS 


Ordinary metal tip guides 
have cae a sanew edge- 


ENTLY ES EE A MINA ee TS 





hold on “he guide card. 
Soon the cardboard cracks 
and the tips break off 
rendering the indexes use- 
less. The bulgin ~% ~ 
are often imperfect and 

eatch on folders, tearing 


The deep 2-inch hold on both sides Angle-Tips for lower drawers. Up- 


of the guide-card prevents metal 
tip cracking or breaking off. 

Sizes for files of all kinds. Three 
weights of strongest pressboard, 


right Tips for top drawers. 


Send coupon for complimentary 
samples. Address nearest factory: 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


gray or colored. 
Labels (white and colors) are pro- 


vide te tick pedieated ehien ot Baker-Vawter Co ComPANY 
printed for any kind of an index. Originators and Manufactu 
Large enough for two typewritten LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


, Sales Offi 47 Cities 
lines of 17 letters each. — Siena thech meat 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Salesmen Everywhere 
B88 





Tips on Baker-Vawter 
Metal Tip Guide Cards are 
arigid but thin sheet metal, 
nickeled against rust, at- 
tached without bulging 
eyelets — the gare 
smoothest, strongest 
tipped guides available. 








Labels are easily 
changed. eal 










































































